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AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE. | 


THE 


MONG the scholastic functions which are taking place 
at the present time, the annual ‘* Day” of the Agri- 
cultural College ought to have a special interest fot 
our readers. That science has invaded the realm 
of husbandry must be apparent to anyone who has 

ither read and imagined the state of affairs half a century ago 
[t is no long period in the history 
fa nation, and vet it has witnessed a revolution in agricultural 
nethod. Suppose a stranger to have made a walking tour 
f the rural districts of Great Britain in the summer of 1860 
hat would he have seen Ihe crops of grain were being cut 
vn by bands of Irishmen armed with sickles. The village 
ind women also assisted in the task, for nearly every trades- 

and artisan thought that a month's harvesting was equally 

<d for his health and his pocket. When the grain had dried 
n the stook it was led to the farmyard and built into great 
stacks which were very neatly thatched with straw and roped to 
prevent the wind from playing havoc with them. The threshing 
was done gradually, and mostly on the wet days that occurred 


or is able to remember it 


the winter season. Boys and girls threw straw ropes with 
nstrument which was belted round their waists in order 
ttle the straw At an earlier stage, the noise heard would 


een the thumping of flails on the barn floor. Hard work 
even for the sturdy labourers who could keep up their 

pelt, pelt’ from morning to night. Sut on the best farms 
hinery had already supplemented the flail. In the majority 
ses it was driven by water-power. The farm-buildings 


usual) pia ed by the side ola brook that Was dammed 
form a pond sluice [his was turned on when threshing 
ud to be done, and drove the requisite machinery. But in 


places water was not available, and the power was supplied 
fo-day nearly 


rm horses circling round at a slow pace. 
A mechani 


f these old contrivances have become obsolete. 
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on a reaping-machine cuts and binds the corn. It is stacked 
carelessly as often as not in the field to avoid leading, and not 
half the trouble is taken with the delicate art of thatching the rick, 
because the farmer does not reckon to keep his corn nearly 
0 long. He has it knocked out by a steam “ traveller,”’ 
which brings its own squad of men with it. It is the same with 
other crops. Machinery is brought to bear wherever possible. 

But even more vital are the changes which are not vistble 

to the physical eye. On every good farm nowadays the spray- 
iIng-machine is as indispensable as the plough, and war against 
insects is carried on with all the resources that science can 
supply. We remember a farmer in the North who produced 
the most splendid crops, and who, if asked how he did it, used to 
reply, “ Muck, sir, plenty gud muck.” That spoke to a trust 
that was almost universal in the virtue of farmyard manure. 
The intelligent farmer of to-day has had his soil analysed, and 
he makes the chemist supply him exactly with the elements he 
finds lacking. He thinks more and works far less. Old Farmer 
Giles of the sixties lived a very happy-go-lucky life. If he kept 
books they were of the most elementary description, and are 
valuable now because they tell the wages and prices he used to 
pay. But he carried on his business with a royal contempt 
lor the virtue of exactitude. If you went to buy milk from him, 
he used a generous vessel which got the name of holding a barn 
gallon, this being an extraordinary exaggeration of the Imperial 
gallon. His individual cow was either a good milker or a bad 
milker. He never thought of keeping that exact record of a 
cow's yield which every dairy-farmer of to-day knows to be 
imperative. He allowed a multitude of chickens to pick up a 
living as well as they could about the buildings and the stack 
yards, collected such eggs as they were good enough to lay, and 
wrung the neck of the fattest-looking when he wanted it for 
his dinner. He did not dream that poultry-keeping was to be 
made a skilled and lucrative art. It was the same with his 
animals. He fed them with rough plenty, but could not, for 
the life of him, have told how much flesh a lamb, a pig or a 
lattening steer should lay on in the course of a week. We do 
not say that the average farmer of to-day has yet acquired that 
knowledge ; but the Agricultural College is rapidly instructing 
him that it will be to his very great advantage to do so. Those 
were days, however, in which colleges and professors were 
regarded at the best with a mild indulgence, as individuals 
who were doing no great harm in the world even if they did 
no good. 

To say that all this has been changed would be to confess 
to a great ignorance of the state of things still prevaiiing. An 
old-fashioned farmer 1s in many respects a delighful personage ; 
but that he is of a stiff-necked, prejudiced and most conservative 
reneration is not to be denied. His conversion is going on mainly 
through the agency of his children. When the young man goes 
to an agricultural college he discovers, if he has not discovered 
before, that many of the most laborious methods that have 
prevailed for generations not only involve a very great waste 
of time, but are not nearly so effective in the end. He can see 
for himself, too, the evidence of hard facts. An enlightened 
larmer of to-day can obtain more produce from an acre of land 
than could his predecessor of sixty years ago. He will grow 
better wheat, better turnips, sell them at a lower price and still 
make more profit. He has brought the science of feeding animals, 
if not to perfection, at least to a point far in advance of anything 
known in the sixties, and no doubt in the near future he will 
improve still further on what has been done. When a breeder 
of stock once begins to weigh and measure and keep books, 
there is no limit to the progress he may make. Even in feeding 
the same principle prevails. The old-fashioned farmer used to 
say that he gave his cow a forkful of hay ; his successor knows 
the exact amount. In winter he reckoned it had been decreed 
that good butter could not be made, and therefore he did not 
attempt to make it. On many English farms now the butter in 
winter is as good as it is in summer. All this indicates in a 
rough way the work that has partly been accomplished by the 
Agricultural College and the work that remains to be done. 


Our Portratt Illustration. 


‘ \ UR portrait this week is of Lady Charles FitzMaurice, 
( ) youngest daughter of the fourth Earl of Minto and 
daughter-in-law of Lord Lansdowne. Her marriage took place 
in 1g09g. 


*.° It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
vardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be eranted except when direct 
ipplication is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre- 
spondence at once to him, 
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URING the past week the fashionable scene of interest 
has changed from London to Cowes, and a very 
pleasant change it has been. The cool, restless, 
ever-lapping water was in marked contrast to the 
hard lines of the streets and houses to which 

everybody has been accustomed during the course of a feverish 
and excited season. Their Majesties King George V. and Queen 
Mary set a most excellent example, and they seemed to 
have thoroughly enjoyed the water. The King is nothing if 
not a sailor, and his interest in yachting is one of the many 
points in a richly endowed character. The Royal party spent a 
great portion of the week in cruising about the bay and watching 
the racing. In this they were emulated by a crowd who evidently 
thoroughly enjoyed the coolness of the sea. This function marks 
the end of the London season. Very few of those who went to 
Cowes will return to town. At the conclusion of the meeting 
they will wander far apart to hunting-boxes in Scotland, the 
Continent and our home watering-places. 


At this time of day there is no need to eulogise the energy 
and intelligence which has markec the experimental work at 
Woburn. From the account given in another page it will be 
seen that the service to agriculture promises to equal, and it 
could hardly surpass, the service that has been performed for 
horticulture. All who are concerned in growing cereals will be 
extremely interested to hear that a hard wheat has been pro- 
duced by a calculated use of magnesia and lime. It is customary 
at Woburn to employ an independent valuer for all crops grown, 
one who does not know anything at all about the experiments 
that have been conducted, and in this case the wheat was valued 
at two shillings a quarter more than that of the same variety 
grown in the ordinary way. This is a very promising discovery, 
and no one at present can say what it may lead to. Professor 
Biffen has been a pioneer in the introduction of new breeds for 
the purpose of securing a harder wheat, and it is interesting to 
find that others have attained the same object by a treatment 
of the soil. 


Equally important is the series of experiments which have 
been conducted for the purpose of ascertaining the true nature 
of plant growth. In spite of all the advance made by scientific 
investigation during the last quarter of a century, we still are 
in ignorance oi many of the facts of Nature, especially of those 
movements which must perforce take place underground ; and 
the part respectively played by bacteria and chemical change 
has not yet been absolutely defined. It will be a very great 
help, not only to theory but to practice, if this branch of study 
be carried out still further, as we have no doubt it will. The 
facts show that science in these days is becoming a most useful 
and, indeed, essential handmaid to agriculture. We can 
scarcely imagine that the farmer of the future will not see that 
it is absolutely necessary to prepare his sons for their work of 
cultivating the soil by such a grounding of scientific study as 
his predecessors never dreamt of. And, fortunately, the number 
of centres where such teaching can be had in its best and most 
efficacious form is steadily tending to increase. 


At the beginning of August we may be said to enter formally 
the shooting part of the year. Our forefathers took the 
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beginning much more seriously and regarded the hunt for 
“ flappers,” with dogs, beaters, children, muzzle-loaders and what 
not, as the greatest fun in the world. To-day there is very little 
duck-shooting at the beginning of the month, though here and 
there a sportsman of the old sort, like our contributor 
** Marshman,” may stroll down by the river or along the saltings 
and obtain some nice shooting. lor the majority, however, 
the shooting of the year begins on the Twelfth, and the 


‘grouse prospects are being conned and scanned now with an 


almost feverish interest. They appear to be satisfactory on 
the whole, although, as usual, the reporters incline to 
optimism, At any rate, if the general result be fairly good, 
there are some very bad pat hes, 


It is curious that a similar uncertainty prevails as to the 
outlook on the english demesne. Wild duck during the last few 
weeks have suffered to a considerable extent from heat and have 
sought the shade more assiduously than they do in the average 
Ienvlish summer. For this reason, too, it is difficult to say whether 
the crop of partridges will or wiil not be large enough to com 
pensate for the disappointments of the last two or three years. 
In some parts we are afraid that it will not be. A Northumbrian 
correspondent, for example, tells us that on the night of June 24th 
the cold was so intense that sheep perished from it not only on 
the hills, but in the valleys. Rain fellin torrents and the rivers 
were flooded to an extent that seldom occurs in the month of 
roses. This involved the destruction of a great deal of game 
and greatly lessened the chance of good sport being enjoyed in 
the autumn. The weather has been so very “ spotty” in character 
that it is difficult to say how far any particular district is an 
exception, and, if it is, how many exceptions there are. 


THE HOME COMING 
+ will not sail again—I will not wander more 
Who have tound no thing of all that | went seeking for ! 


Only my staff and pack and the shoes wherein I stand 
But my love I have not found in any clime or land. 


My jerkin of green leather is sodden through with foam 


And I’ve not a penny in my purse now I’ve come home ! 
Oh! shut the windows close and light a roaring fire, 
Put meat upon the table—for this is my desire 


Let wine be poured in plenty and soup boil in the pot 
To cheer a heart which loved too well and was loved not! 


And after we have supped I pray you make my bed, 
For it’s there that I will sleep as soundly as the dead ! 


’ 


lis there that | will lie in a slumber warm and deep, 


Oh! when the morn comes round again, break not my sleep ! 


Oh! rouse me not at all though I should sleep a year, 
Where I lie so still and happy a-dreaming of my dear ! 


Oh! leave me to my slumbers, I charge you, by your love. 
l’il sleep till the dead awaken—and that's not long enough 
MARGARET SACKVILLI 


A considerabie amount of advice has been offered to us in 
regard to the lawn and garden pests to which we made allusion 
in a previous number. Many people strongly recommend the 
use of disintectants, of which each seems to have a favourite 
of his or her own. There can be no doubt of the amelioration 
produced by using any good disinfectant in the bath. It is 
better, by the by, to sponge the body with a moderately strong 
solution of the disinfectant than to mix it in the bathing water. 
Sut the plan adopted in tropical countries is really the most 
effective. An acquaintance of the writer, who js at present 
home on leave from his position of resident magistrate in West 
Africa, says they are most particaujar there in removing all 
stagnant water in which the mosquito breeds. How particular 
they are may be judged from the fact that the champagne 
bottles, which are embedded in garden walks upside down to 
make edgings, and retain a certain amount of water in the 
depression at the bottom, are carefully dried after a showe1 
This is in pursuance of the policy of clearing away all stagnant 
water. 


In this country the same precaution ought to be taken. 
Anyone may study for himself the breeding habits of the mosquito, 
It lays its eggs in rain-water tubs, stagnant pools and even damp 
places by the river-side. Therefore, the most ordinary pre 
caution ts to remove all wet or damp spots in which the mos 


quito might possibly find a breeding-place Ihe insect, be it 
remembered, is local in its habits Phat is to sav, it travels 
no great distance from the place in which it has hatched out 
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So that a great deal has been gained if every possible breeding 
place has been rendered untenable. Moreover, it is the female 
mosquito and not the male that does the mischief, and she 
cannot carry on the work of breeding even in grass unless it is 
constantly moist. But with all this it ts of the utmost importance 
to maintain the greatest cleanliness of body, as, if this is not done, 
when the irritation caused by a bite leads to scratching and the 
skin is broken, the microbes produce those sores of which general 
complaint is made 

In our “ Correspondence "" pages we publish two interesting 
letters about the church at Cartmel Fell. Naturally, the architect 
is anxious to defend his judgment, and practically asserts that 
what was removed from the church was rubbish. It would be 
a waste of time to argue the pomt now that the destruction has 
taken piace, but it is worth pomting out that in the very courteous 
and kindly letter from Mr. A. C. Benson, which appears on the 
same page, the distinguished novelist 1s careful to tell us that 
“In any way recede from my position or line of 
criticism.” The question must be left at that; but it raises 
another one of equal importance. When any old building 
which has been handed down to us from our ancestors needs 
to be changed, must we take the word of any provincial architect 
who happens to be employed as to the historical value of the 
Stated in this plain way, we do not believe 


he does not 


various objects 7 
that any intelligent man could return an answer in the 
athrmative, 


Mr. Charles Bathurst, in what was perhaps an irresponsible 
mood, made a useful suggestion in the House of Commons on 
Monday night. He asked Mr. Asquith whether, in view of the 
heat of the weather and also of political feeling in all quarters 
of the House, he would not adjourn for two or three months 
until the atmosphere was cooler No doubt the question hung 
midway between jest and earnest. It can have been no slight 
trial to politicians that they have had to sit in a crowded House 
of Commons during the hottest July that we have experienced 
for half a century, and Mr. Bathurst's proposal is one that would 
probably conduce to greater sanity of judgment. We remember 
a famous lawyer of our acquaintance who said that always when 
he thought he had written an especially good letter he took care 
to sleep on it, and, as olten as not, he did not send it to post 
in the morning, meaning thereby that second thoughts are 
often best. The House of Commons might very well apply 
the spirit displayed in this anecdote to their deliberations. 


Close attention deserves to be paid to the letter on the 
changes that have occurred in the ownership of land which Mr. 
Howard Frank has sent to The Times. Our readers are well 
aware that few are entitled to speak with more authority than 
Mr. Frank. His main point ts that a great many of the tenants 
are unwilling purchasers. That is to say, rather than take the 
chance of the land passing to a stranger who may possibly be 
hostile to their interests, they stretch their credit to acquire 
a holding that is in reality beyond their means of purchase. 
On the other hand, Mr. Frank holds that the owners are to a 
certain extent scared by the politicians. and he asks that the 
present Government should give sone sort of assurance that 
they will refrain from legislation of a confiscatory character. 
This is a very serious warning. All is not well with the owner 
of land when one who speaks with authority is able to 
say “it is something more than a higher return for his 
money which causes him to sell.” It is possible to sum 
up the position in a phrase—unwilling sellers, and still more 
unwilling buyers. 

An interesting sign of the times was the statement made 
at the half-yearly meeting of an important West End club that, 
as compared with thirty years ago, the consumption of wine 
in the club had fallen by 25 per cent. It has been replaced largely 
bv barley-water and various kinds of still minerals. This 
is symptomatic of a change that has been steadily going on for 
a long time in all classes of society. During the great drought 
through which we-have been passing, hotel-keepers and others 
whose business it is to assuage the thirst of the public say that 
the great run was not on intoxicants, but on the various kinds of 
natural mineral waters and ginger ale. It does not seem as 
though any thoroughly temperance drink has yet been able 
to achieve widespread popularity. The diminution of the drink 
bill is all the more to the good because it has been purely 
voluntary. There has been no great eruption of temperance 
advocates ; but it has come home to the sense of the community 
that the enjoyment which our forefathers thought they derived 
from spirituous liquors was to a large extent fictitious. In tact, 
they went a long way towards spoiling the moderate enjovment 
of these beverages. 
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The placing of the King Edward Memorial on the new site 
assigned to it in the Green Park involves interesting questions. 
If it faces towards the Queen Victoria Monument the back of 
the statue will be turned to Piccadilly, and a skilfully-con- 
ceived architectural background will be necessary at the Picca- 
dilly end. It is therefore fortunate that so brilliant an architect 
as Mr. Lutyens has been nominated to work with the sculptor, 
Mr. Bertram MacKennal. There is little doubt that this partner- 
ship will result in a design more worthy of London than most 
of the memorials which the public suffers none too gladly. 


Those who have a partiality for old-fashioned hardy flowers 
will learn with pleasure that the hollyhock is once more coming 
into its own. Time was when this stately flower found a home 
in almost every garden in the country, and scarcely a picture of 
a garden of fifty years ago will be found minus its group of 
hollyhocks. Unfortunately disease, in a most insidious form, 
attacked the flower, and promised at one time to banish it from 
our gardens. By raising seedlings instead of propagating by 
grafting or cuttings, and dusting the plants frequently during 
the growing season with a mixture of slaked lime, flowers of 
sulphur and sulphate of copper the disease can now be kept 
under and the plants induced to give us noble spikes of flowers 
At the Royal Horticultural Society's exhibition on Tuesday 
last hollyhocks formed one of the most interesting exhibits. 
The diversity of colour in the rosette-shaped flowers was an 
indication of the advance that has been going on during recent 
years, in spite of the dreaded disease. Pale salmon, dull blue, 
maroon and amaranth pink are a few only of the colour shades 
that are now obtainable in this charming flower. 


THE MOUNTAIN SHRINE. 
(** Ueber allen Gipfein 
Ist Rukh.) 
Where stands a lonely pine 
Beneath the snow capped peak, 
Stands, too, a way-side shrine, 
There whisp’ring voices speak 
And fair wild roses climb. 


Pale light is over all, 

And in the amber day 

The mountain spirits call 
From fair haunts far away 
Where wondrous waters fall. 


And here the pearly morn, 
With touch serene and cold, 
Turns crown of bitter thorn 
To crown of purest gold 
Brings peace to worlds forlorn. 
M. C. Leicu. 


It is interesting to hear of fulmar petrels, birds which we 
associate mainly with the far-out island of St. Kilda, establishing 
themselves on the Orkney Islands. It appears that this is the 
first season within the memory or in the records of man that they 
have been known to nest in the Orkneys, and they have arrived 
in numbers that promise a permanent occupation, for we are 
told of “ six or eight pair.” The eastward cliffs of Deerside and 
Copinshay are the sites that the birds have selected, and it is 
further stated that a peregrine, the first for some years, has been 
seen nesting there this season. The peregrines may, perhaps, 
not be very courteous hosts to the petrels, but it is to be hoped 
that the coming of these fine hawks, which are certainly on the 
increase in several districts of the British Islands, will not deter 
the petrels from establishing a permanent colony in Orkney. 


The great match of last week, Kent v. Surrey, resulted in 
a splendid contest, Surrey, winning the toss, totalled 218, of 
which Major Bush compiled a grand 73, and Mr. Bird and 
Hayward useful thirties. Humphreys finished off the innings 
in startling fashion by taking the last three wickets for four runs. 
Kent’s reply of 245 was only remarkable for a magnificent 
innings of 118 on the part of Seymour, whose most useful partner 
was Mr. Dillon, and for the bowling of Rushby, who secured 
six for 71. Surrey again made a poor start, but, again thanks 
to Mr. Bird and Major Bush, who scored go and 52 respectively, 
and to a good innings of 46 by Hobbs, their total reached 240, 
and Kent were thus left requiring 214 to win. This task pre- 
sented no great difficulty, and, with Hardinge making top 
score, the runs were obtained for the loss of six wickets. 


For a long while we have been hearing the complaints 
of the angler, indirectly assailing the motorist, about the injury 
done to the fish in the rivers by the washings from the roads 
of the tar composition with which they are coated to modify 
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the dust nuisance. More recently we begin to hear a rather 
similar charge brought, but this time more directly, against 
owners of motor-boats, petrol launches and the like, that their 
effluents are making the waters of some of the harbours which 
they frequent so foul that the fish will no longer come in shore 
as they used to for the sport of the angler on the beach or pier. It 
is not difficult to believe that there may be justice in the charge, 
in spite of the spaciousness of the ocean, for we know how long 
oil will remain floating in one place on its surface. But even 
the complainants themselves seem to realise that their case, 
though hard, is one wherein they are not likely to find much 
redress, for it is not to be supposed that consideration for their 
sporting interests will avail to close the harbours against the 
petrol-driven boats. 


A recent case in which trouble arose from a tenant fishing 
on Sunday, contrary to a stipulation in his lease, which, however, 


THE DELIGHT 


O the enthusiastic yachtsman one summer is very much 
the same as another, so far as devotion to his favourite 
pastime is concerned. Only in a very inclement 
season will his pleasure be seriously interrupted. 
But a summer like the present seems to stir a love of 

the sea in all our island hearts. As an amusement for very hot 
weather, the yacht has only one serious rival, and we need scarcely 
say that that is the motor, which in its swift career generates 
an air even cooler than is to be found on board ship. But that 
is only what the thermometer says. Imagination, which plays 
so large a part alike in regard to the comforts and the luxuries 
of life, makes it always appear that sailing is the coolest of all 
pastimes. The motorist has to pass along dry and dusty roads ; 
he sees on every side the symptoms and the effects of drought 
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did not mention any special penalty attaching to breach of the 
stipulation, may remind us that even in the North ot Scotland 
it is only within the last few hundred years that salmon-catching 
on the Sabbath has been considered an outrageously sinful act. 
Early in the seventeenth century the “ granite city ” of Aberdeen 
was startled by an earthquake. The heads of the Church decided 
that this was a warning and a visitation for their sins, especially 
for that desecration of the holy day involved in catching salmon. 
Some obeyed the authority of the Moderator when he bade them 
abstain from the practice; but a certain “‘ Maister Thomas 
Mengzies ’’ retorted, on behalf of himself and eight others, 
that they would abstain from Sabbath fishing as soon as such 
abstinence should be made part of the law of the realm, but no 
sooner, “‘ alledging it wes lauchfull to fische thairon, according 
to use and wont past memerie of man.”’ The Church continued 
for a long while, with small success, to try to put a stop to the 
practice of Sunday salmon-fishing. 


OF THE SEA. 


horses, cattle and other livestock searching out every possible 
scrap of shelter from the sweltering sun ; meadow and plough- 
land alike turned brown and dry ; the distress of heat apparent 
in every living thing from man upwards or downwards. Even 
the birds can be seen flying about with open beaks, in evident 
distress on account of the fiery sun and the want of water. 
But he who goes on board a ship has every reason to forget that 
such a fact as drought can exist in Nature. All around him 
are the wide, restless waters, which, as a matter of fact, on our 
coasts are always cold enough to make the most Spartan of us 
shiver, and the winds passing over them gather some of their 
coolness. Nor is shade absent, at any rate in a sailing ship, 
although it 1s difficult to find in a welcome form in one that is 
propelled by steam, because the slightest enclosure has the 
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effect of raising the temperature and excluding the air. So 
that, however luxurious the rooms of a modern yacht may 
be, the passenger, as a rule, would prefer to avoid them 
in such weather as we have had during the last month. But 
in the sailing vessel there is always shade to be had, and for 
many reasons it is to be preferred to the ship driven by 
mechanical power We speak, be it understood, much more 
on behalf of the casual individual than of the ardent yachtsman 
Ihe latter finds his chief hobby in navigating and otherwise 


Rome et 
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managing his vessel. He has no time to think abstractly of 
the pleasure of going on the sea, and very seldom speaks of it. 
He is more in the position of the owner of a race-horse who, 
alike in the hottest and the coolest day, is so preoccupied with 
the interests arising directly out of the conduct of his steed that 


he forgets all about the surroundings except so far as they bear 


on the fortunes of the day. But there is a very much larger 


class who spend some part of their leisure at sea, not because 


they are keen about the pastime of yachting, but because they 
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find that the salt breeze and the motion have the most wonderful 
effect in refreshing the jaded mind and recreating the worn-out 
body. 

On a yacht a man does not take much physical exercise, 
unless he forces himself to do so, and the majority of us find it 
enough for health’s sake simply to be in the open air, or, if the 
vessel is large enough to admit of it, to take a constitutional 
up and down the deck two or three times in the day. The 
steam yacht has come much into fashion, and the best of them 
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are fitted up in a way to make the passenger forget that he has 
left any convenience behind. He has his bath and his regula 
meals, his game of bridge, his after-dinner and after-luncheon 
cigars, and altogether leads the sort of life that he might lead 
at his club; and in our time, by the introduction of new 
mechanical devices, the good ship, even in a fairly strong breeze, 
preserves its steadiness to an extent that enables one to read 
or do anything of that kind with as much comfort as it would 
be possible to find on shore. The steam-ship excels the sailing 
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ship in this respect Yet those who have become accustomed 
to the latter would not admit that all the advantages are on 
one side The motion of a sailing ship, which derives its 
impetus not from machinery, but from the natura! movement 
of wind and water, has characteristics that never can be acquired 
by anv mechanically-driven vessel. Moreover, it gives you abso- 
lute purity of air ; and no one who has tried it would for a moment 
contend that there is anything capable ol repla ing the simple 
pleasure of sailing. And it can be found in a form suitable to 
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every taste and every degree. Most of us remember with the 
greatest pleasure those early voyages made in a boat in which 
there was scarcely room to curl up. In those pleasant days 
the individual of his time played many parts. He was his own 
cook and his own housemaid, as well as his own navigator. 
Nor could luxury provide any happier times. There are many 
again who, having through accident been thrown upon such 
pleasures in the early part of their lives, have been divorced 
trom them later owing to the pressure of a profession, a calling, 
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or even other amusements. One often finds an individual like 
this who, after a long interregnum, has gone back to his early 
love of yachting. He may not take to it as a trial ot skill, as 
an amusement in which the wish to do better than his neighbour 
forms a principal ingredient ; he has come to the time of life when 
it is enough to potter about in a sailing vessel. To explore an 
unknown creek is the occupation of a whole day, and it is 
astonishing how minutely and yet with how much pleasure 
one examines every portion of the coast when on such a quest. 
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All the better if it is possible to land when one likes, and become 
a traveller in new lands as well as in new seas. No finer holiday 
could be imagined than that of spending a few weeks on any 
part of the British or Irish Coast which has hitherto been an 
unknown land to the voyager. It is a very different pleasure 
from that suggested by the splendid racing yachts which are 
illustrated in this article. But yachtsmen are few and mere 
holiday-makers many. Our sympathies with the former should 
not blind us to the merits of the latter. 
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By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

FULLY expected a visit from Miss Pettigrew in the course of 
the next day. I was not disappointed. She arrived at three 
o'clock, bringing the Canon with her. She attacked the subject 
of her visit at once without making a single enquiry for my 
health. ‘‘ We must,’’ she said, ‘‘ get Lalage out of this at once. 
I’m not given to taking conventional views of things, and I’m 

the last woman in Ireland to want to make girls conform to the 
standard of what’s called lady likeness. But Lalage has gone too far. 
The newspapers are full of her, and that’s not good for any girl.”’ 

“I’m sure,”’ | said, “ that if you represent that view of the 
case to Lalage om 

“We have. We spent two hours with her last night and three 
hours this morning. We didn’t produce the slightest effect.” 

** Hilda cried,’’ said the Canon. 

** After all,”’ I said, ‘‘ that’s something. I couldn’t have made 
Hilda cry.”’ 

** Hilda doesn’t count,’’ said Miss Pettigrew. ‘‘ She’s a dear 
girl, but anybody could manage her. We didn’t make Lalage cry.”’ 

“No,” I said. ‘‘ You couldn’t, of course. In fact, I expect 
Lalage made you laugh.” 

Miss Pettigrew smiled and then checked herself. Amusement 
struggled with a certain grimness for expression on her face. In 
the end she smiled again. 

‘‘Lalage has always made me laugh,”’ she said, “‘ ever since she 
was quite a little girl. That’s what makes it so difficult to manage 
her.”’ 

“Why try ?”’ I said. ‘‘ Lord Thormanby has washed his 
hands of her. So have Il. The Canon wants to. Wouldn't it 
be simpler if you did too ?”’ 

‘* It would be much simpler,”’ said Miss Pettigrew. ‘‘ But I’m 
not going todoit. I havea very strong affection for Lalage.”’ 

‘“ We all have,’ I said. ‘‘ No one, not even the Canon, has a 
stronger affection than I have; but I don’t see how that helps 
much. Something more is required. If sincere affection would 
have saved Lalage from the equivocal position in which she now 
is e 


Miss Pettigrew looked at me in a curious way, which made me 
feel hot and very uncomfortable even before I understood what she 
was thinking about. Her eyes twinkled most brilliantly. The 
smile which had hovered about her lips before broadened. 1 
recollected what the Canon told me the night before. Miss Petti- 
grew had suggested marriage for Lalage. I had at once thought 
of Vittie. Miss Pettigrew was not thinking of Vittie. I felt myself 
getting red in the face as she looked at me. 

**T couldn’t,”’ I said at last. ‘‘ This influenza has completely 
unstrung me. I shouldn’t have the nerve. You must admit, 
Miss Pettigrew, that it would require nerve.” 

‘* I’m not suggesting your doing it to-day,’’ said Miss Pettigrew. 

‘* Nor any other day,’’ I said. ‘‘ I shouldn’t be able to screw 
myself up to the pitch. I’m not that kind of man at all. What 
you want is someone more of the Young Lochinvar type, or a 
buccaneer. They’re all dashing men who shrink from nothing. 
Why not advertise for a buccaneer ?”’ 

‘* [ don’t suppose she’d marry you if you did ask her,” said 
Miss Pettigrew. 

‘*T am sure she wouldn’t, so we needn't go on talking about 
that. Won’t you let me ring and get you a cup of tea? They 
make quite good tea in this hotel.”’ 

‘It’s too early for tea, and I want to discuss this business of 
Lalage’s seriously. The position has become quite impossible.”’ 
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“It’s been that for more than a week; but it still goes on 
That’s the worst of impossible positions. Nobody can ever stop 
them. Titherington said it was impossible the day before he got 
influenza. You don’t know Titherington, nor does the Canon, 
But if you did you'd realise that he’s not the kind of man to let an 
impossible position alone, and yet he was baffled. I had letters 
yesterday morning from Vittie and O’Donoghue asking me to 
co-operate with them in suppressing Lalage. They see that the 
position is impossible just as plainly as you do. But they can’t 
do anything. In fact, they’ve gone to bed.”’ 

“lm not going to bed,” said Miss Pettigrew. ‘“ I'm 
going to bring Lalage home with me.”’ 

‘** How ?”’ 

“| rather hoped,’’ said Miss Pettigrew, ‘ that you might have 
some suggestion that would help us.”’ 

‘* | made my only suggestion to Titherington a week ago and 
it didn’t come off. There’s no use my making it again.”’ 

“What was it ? Perhaps I could work it out.”’ 

‘** It wasn’t much of a suggestion really. It was only Hilda’s 
mother.” 

“I’ve wired to her and she'll be here to-morrow. I’ ve no doubt 
that she’ll carry off Hilda, but she has no authority over Lalage.” 

“‘ Nobody has,’’ said the Canon, despondingly. ‘ I’ve said 
that all along.”’ 

** What about the Provost of Trinity College ? 
tackled her over the Bishops. You might try him.” 

** He won't interfere,”’ said the Canon. | asked him.’ 

** Well,”’ I said, ‘‘ I can do no more. You can see for yourself, 
Miss Pettigrew, that I’m not in a state to make suggestions. I’m 
completely exhausted already, and any further mental exertion 
will bring on a relapse. Do let me ring for tea. 1 want it myself.”’ 

The door opened as | spoke. I hoped that my nurse or 
McMeekin had arrived and would insist on my being left in peace. 
I was surprised and, in spite of my exhaustion, pleased to see Lalage 
and Hilda walk in. 

‘* Father,”’ said Lalage, 
that the Bishop is dead ?”’ 

** T didn’t think it would interest you,’’ said the Canon. 

** Of course it interests me. When poor old Pussy mentioned 
it to me just now I simply hopped out of my shoes with excitement 
and delight. So did Hilda.’’ 

** Did you hate that Bishop much ?”’ I asked. ‘* Worse than 
other Bishops ?”’ 

‘** Not at all,’”’ said Lalage. ‘‘ I never saw him except once, 
and then I thought he was quite a lamb.” 

** Hilda,”’ I said, ‘‘ why did you hop out of your shoes with 
excitement and delight when you heard of the death of an old 
gentleman who never did you any harm ?”’ 

‘* We'll have to elect another, won't we ?”’ said Lalage. 

A horrible dread turned me quite cold. I glanced at Miss Petti- 
grew. Her eyes had stopped twinkling. I read fear, actual fear, 
in the expression of her face. We both shrank from saying any- 
thing which might lead to the confirming of our worst anticipations. 
It was the Canon who spoke next. What he said showed that he 
was nearly desperate. 

‘* Lalage,”’ he said, ‘‘ will you come with me for a tour to 
Brazil ? I’ve booked one berth and I can easily get another.” 

‘*T can’t possibly go to Brazil,’’ said Lalage, ‘‘ and you cer- 
tainly ought not to think of it till the bishopric election is over.’ 

“I'll take Hilda too,’”’ said the Canon. ‘ I should like to have 
Hilda. You and she would have great fun together.” 

‘‘T’ll give Selby-Harrison a present of his ticket,’’ I added, 
and pay his hotel expenses. It would be a delightful trip.” 


” 


I said. ‘‘ He 


“a 


why didn’t you tell me last night 
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Brazil,’ said Miss Pettigrew, “‘ is one of the most interesting 
countries in the world I can lend you a book on the natural 
history 

Hilda’s mother wouldn't let her go,”’ said Lalage ** Would 
she, Hilda 


I'm afraid not,” said Hilda. ‘* She thinks | ought to be 
more at home 
‘Miss Pettigrew will talk her over,”’ | said “It's a great 


chance for Hilda She oughtn’t to miss it 
And Selby-Harrison has just entered the Divinity School,”’ 


said Lalage. ‘‘ He couldn't possibly afford the time.” 

rhe long days on the steamer,’ I said, ‘* would be perfectly 
invaluable to him. He could read theology from morning to 
night rhere’d be nothing, except an occasional albatross, to 
distract his attention.”’ 

Those South American Kepublics,”’ said Miss Pettigrew, 
‘are continually having revolutions.”’ 

Miss Pettigrew its certainly a very clever woman. Her sugges- 

tion was the first thing which caused Lalage to waver A revolu- 


tion must be very attractive to a girl of her temperament ; and 
revolutions are comparatively rare on this side of the Atlanti 
Lalage certainly hesitated 

‘“* What do you think, Hilda ?”’ she asked 

For one moment | dared to hope 

There's been a lot of gun-running done out there lately,’’ I 

said, “‘ and | heard of a new submarine on the Amazon.” 

lam afraid | overdid it Miss Pettigrew certainly frowned at 
Irie 

‘* Mother would never let me,”’ said Hilda 

| had forgotten Hilda’s mother for the moment | saw at 
once that the idea of gun-running would frighten her, and she would 
not like to think of her daughter ploughing the bottom of the 
Amazon in a submarine 

Lesides,”’ said Lalage, ‘‘ it wouldn't be right It’s our duty, 

our plain duty, to see this bishopric election through. I'm inclined 
to think that the Archdeacon is the proper man.” 

‘* When do you start for the scene of action ?’"’ I asked. 

** At once,” said Lalage here's a train at six o'clock this 
evening We left poor Pussy packing her bag, and ran round to 
tell Miss Pettigrew about the change in our plans I'm dead sick 


of this old election of yours, anyhow. Aren't you ?”’ 

She and Hilda swept out of the room. Miss Pettigrew got up 
and shut the door after them rhe Canon was too much upset to 
move 


“| congratulate you, Miss Pettigrew,’ I said. ‘‘ You've 
succeeded, after all. in getting Lalage out of this. I hardly thought 
you would.” 


rhis,’’ said the Canon, ‘ is worse, infinitely worse.’ 
‘* We shall have more trouble,’ said Miss Pettigrew. 
* Plenty,” I said. ‘‘ And Thormanby will be in the thick of 
it Hie won't find it so ecasy to wash his hands this time.”’ 
‘“* Nor will you,”’ said Miss Pettigrew, smiling, but I think 
maliciously 


**{ shall simply stay here,”’ I said, “and go on having 
influenza.”’ 


CHAPTER XVII 

HERE was a great deal of angry feeling in Ballygore, and, indeed, 
all through the constituency, when Lalage went home It was 
generally believed that ©’Donoghue, Vittic and | had somehow 
driven her away ; but this was quite unjust to us, and we all three 
felt it We felt it particularly when, one night at about twelve 
o'clock, a large crowd visited us in turn and groaned under our 
windows. ©’ Donoghue and Vittie, with a view to ingratiating 
themselves with the electors, wrote letters to the papers solemnly 
declaring that they sincerely wished Lalage to return Nobody 
believed them Lalage’s teaching had sunk so deep into the popular 
mind that nobody would have believed anything ©’ Donoghue 
and Vittie said, even if they had sworn its truth litherington, 
who was beginning to recover, published a counter-blast to thei 
letters He was always qui k to seize opportunities, and he hoped 
to increase my popularity by associating me closely with Lalage 
He said that | had originally brought her to Ballygore, and he left 
it to be understood that | was an ardent member of the Association 
for the Suppression of Public Lying Unfortunately, nobody 
believed him Lalage’s crusade had produced an extraordinary 
eftect Nobody any longer believed anything, not even the adver 
tisements My nurse, among others, became affected with the 
prevailing feeling of scepticism, and refused to accept my word 
for it that | was still seriously ill Even when I succeeded, by 
placing it against the hot-water bottle in the bottom of my bed, in 
running up her thermometer to 113deg., she merely smiled. And 
yet a temperature of that kind ought to have convinced her that 
I really had violent pains somewhere 

rhe election itself showed unmistakably the popular hatred 


of public lying There were just over four thousand electors in 
the division, but only five hundred and thirty of them recorded 
their votes A good many more, nearly a thousand more, went 


to the polling booths and deliberately spoiled their voting papers. 
The Returning Officer, who kindly came round to my hotel to 
announce the result, told me that he had never seen so many 
spoiled votes at any election rhe remaining voters, two thousand 
four hundred and seventy of them, or thereabouts, made a silent 
protest against our deceitfulness by staying away from the polling 
booths altogether. 

©'Donoghue was elected. He secured two hundred and sixty- 
two of the votes which were not spoiled. I ran him very close, 
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having two hundred and sixty votes to my credit. Vittie came 2 
bad third, with only eight votes. Vittie, as Titherington told me 
from the first, never had a chance of success. He was only nomi- 
nated in the hope that he might-take some votes away from me. 
I hope his friends were satisfied with the result. Three of his eight 
votes would have given me a majority. 

The day after the declaration of the result of the election a 
really serious misfortune befel me. McMeeckin himself took 
influenza. There was a time when | wished very much to hear 
that he was writhing in the grip of the disease. But those feelings 
had long passed away from my mind. I no longer wished any ill 
to McMeckin. I valued him highly as a medical attendant, and 
I particularly needed his skill just when he was snatched away 
from me, because my nurse was becoming restive. She hinted at 
first, and then roundly asserted, that I was perfectly well. Nothing 
but McMeekin’s determined diagnosis of obscure affections of my 
heart, lungs and viscera kept her to her duties. She made more 
than one attempt to take me out for a drive. I resisted her, know- 
ing that a drive would, in the end, take me to the railway station, 
and, from that, home to be embroiled, with Lalage, in the bishopric 
election. I had a letter from my mother urging me to return home 
at once, and hinting at the possibility of unpleasantness over the 
election of the new Bishop. This made me the more determined 
to stay where | was, and so McMecekin’s illness was a very serious 
blow to me. 

I satisfied myself by enquiry that he was not likely to get well 
immediately, and then | sent for another doctor. This man turned 
out to be one of my original supporters, and | think his feelings 
must have been hurt by my calling in McMeckin. He had also, 
| could see, been greatly influenced by Lalage. He told me, with 
insulting directness of speech, that there was nothing the matter 
with me. I could not remember the names of the diseases which 
McMeckin said | had or might develop. The nurse, who could 
have remembered them if she liked, would not. The new doctor, 
an aggressive, red-faced young man, repeated his statement that 
| was perfectly well. He emphasised it by refusing to take a fee. 
My nurse, with evident delight, packed her box and left by the 
next train. After that there was nothing fer me but to go home. 

My mother must have been disappointed at the result of the 
East Connor election. She believed—I fear she still believes— 
that | am fitted to make laws and would be happy in the work. 
But she has great tact. She did not, by either word or glance, 
condecle with mc over my defeat. I also possess a little tact, so 
I did not exult or express any gratification in her presence. We 
neither of us mentioned the subject of the election. My Uncle 
lhormanby, on the other hand, has no tact at all. He came over 
to luncheon the day after I arrived home. We had scarcely sat 
down at table when he began to jeer. 

“ Well,”” he said, speaking in his usual hearty, full-throated 
way, “ better luck next time.’’ 

‘| am not sure,” I said, with dignified coolness, ‘“‘ that there 
will be a next time.” 

“Oh yes, there will. He who fights and runs away will live 
to fight another day.”’ 

I did not see how the proverb applied to me. 

‘Do you mean the influenza?" I said. “‘ That was scarcely 
my fault. My temperature was one hundred and four.” 

All the same,” said Thormanby, “ you didn’t exactly stand 
up to her, did you ? ”’ 

| understood then that he was thinking about Lalage. 

“Nor did O'Donoghue,” I said. ‘ And Vittie really was 
shamming. Titherington told me so.” 

‘* Influenza or no influenza, | shouldn’t have sat down under 
the things that girl was saying about you.” 

‘What would you have done ? ”’ 

‘| should have put her in her place pretty quick. I’m sorry 
| wasn’t there.” 

“ You'll have every opportunity,”’ | said, “ of putting her 
in her place without running your head against the British constitu- 
tion. She means to take an active part in electing the new Bishop.” 

‘Nonsense. There's no part for her to take. That’s a matter 
for the Synod of the diocese, and she won't be allowed in to its 
meetings.” 

‘ All the same, she'll manage to get in. But, of course, that 
won't matter. You'll put her in her place pretty quick.” 

Thormanby's tone was distinctly less confident when he next 
spoke. 

“Do you happen to know,” he asked, “ what she means to 
‘No. I don’t.” 
“Could you possibly find out ? She might tell you if you 
asked her.” 

I don’t intend to ask her. I have washed my hands of the 
whole affair.” 

My mother came into the conversation at this point. 

‘ Lalage hasn’t confided in me,’’ she said, ‘* but she has told 
Miss Battersby = 

“Ah!” L said, ‘‘ Miss Battersby is so wonderfully sympathetic. 
Anybody would confide in her.”’ 

“She told Miss Battersby,’ my mother went on, “ that she 
was studying the situation and looking into the law of the matter.” 

“ Let her stick to that,’’ said Thormanby. 

“ Are Hilda and Selby-Harrison down here ? ”’ I asked. 

“ Hilda is,’’ said my mother. “ 1 don’t know about the other. 
Who is he or she ?”’ 

“ He,” I said, “ is the third member of the committee of the 
Episcopal Election Guild. He's particularly good at drawing up 
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agreements. I expect the Archdeacon will have to sign one. By 
the way, I suppose he’s the proper man to vote for ? ”’ 
“[’m supporting him,” said Thormanby, ‘‘ so I suppose you 


will.”’ 

I saw the Archdeacon next day. He tackled the subject of 
my defeat in East Connor without hesitation. He has even 
tact than Thormanby. 

“ |’m sorry for you, my dear boy,” he said, wringing my hand, 
“more sorry than | can tell you. These disappointments are very 
hard to bear at your age. When you are as old as | am and know 
how many of them life has in store for all of us, you will not feel 
them nearly so acutely.” 

“Tm trying to bear up,” I said. 

“Your defeat is a public loss. I feel that very strongly. 
After your diplomatic experience, and with your knowledge of 
foreign affairs, your advice would been invaluable in all 
questions of Imperial policy.”’ 

“I’m greatly gratified to hear you say that. | 
you thought I had taken to drink.’’ 

*“ My dear boy,” said the Archdeacon, with pained surprise, 
‘‘ what can have put such an idea into your head ?”’ 

“1 couldn’t help knowing what was in your mind that day 


less 


have 


was afraid 


in Dublin when I spoke to you about Lalage’s Jun: Soph: 
Ord :” 
I could see that the Archdeacon was uncomfortable. He had 


certainly entertained suspicions when we parted in St. Stephen’s 
Green, though he might now pretend to have forgotten 
them. 

“You thought so then,’ | went 
early in the day.” 


on, “ though it was quite 
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‘““ Not at all. I happened to be in a hurry. That is all. 1 
knew perfectly well it was only your manner.” 

‘““ | don’t blame you in the least. Anybody might have thought 
just as you did.”’ 

‘ But I didn’t. I knew you were upset at 
were anxious about Lalage Beresford. 
a very good heart, but $4 

The Archdeacon hesitated. 
* But ” T said, encouraging him to go on. 
* “* Did you hea1,’’ he said, anxiously, ‘‘ that she intends to take 
part in the Episcopal! election ?) A rumour to that effect has reached 


the time. You 
She’s a charming girl, with 


me.,”’ 

** T have it on the best authority that she does.’’ 

“Tut, tut,’’ said the Archdeacon. ‘‘ Do you tell me so ? 
Tut, tut. But that is quite impossibic and most undesirable, for 


her own sake most undesirable.’’ 

** We're all relying on you to prevent scandal.” 

* Your uncle, Lord Thormanby i 

“*He’ll put her in her place. He's promised to do so, 
that will be all right as far as it goes. But the question is, will 
she stay there ? That’s where you come in, Archdeacon. Once 
she’s in her place, it will be your business, as Archdeacon, to keep 
her there.”’ 

“VIl speak to her father about it,’’ 
““ Beresford must put his foot down.” 

** He’s going to Brazil. He told me so. 

“We can’t have that. He must stay here. 
impossible for him to leave the countrv at present. 
this evening.”’ 


And 


said the Archdeacon 


” 


It’s perfectly 
I'll see him 


(To be continued.) 


DALMATIA. 


HE Bora, that bitter, blustering wind which sweeps 
southward the Julian Alps, had _ well-nigh 
spent its fury when my friend and I arrived in Trieste 
towards the end of April. Still, the Adriatic scourge 
whose soft, poetic name is so at variance with its 

character—had enough vitality left to satisfy our curiosity as 
to its capabilities, and make us doubly glad to be on our way 
to lands where milder breezes 


acToss 


blow. With Corfu for our 

objective we had taken the oe. S 
long-desired opportunity of > ih 6 
visiting Dalmatia and coast- = 


ing by its picturesque cliffs, 
with an occasional halt amid 
scenes of natural beauty and 
historic interest. 

In Dalmatia, as in few 
other countries, Art, History 
and Nature have combined to 
attract the archzologist and 
the artist by a succession of 


noble memorials of bygone 
greatness and scenery of 
varied and vivid charm. The 
medizval coast-walled towns, 


set, like Ragusa and Zara, on 
promontories, or on islands, 


such as Curzola and Lesina, 
hold innumerable relics of 
Dalmatia’s past wealth and 


power, taking us back even to 


the days of the colonising 
Greek and the conquering 


Roman, when Illyrian 
merchant vessels thronged the 
Levantine ports and Illyrian 
soldiers were accounted the 
flower of the armies of Rome. 
But the remnants of Greek and 
Roman architecture are neces- 
sarily rare and scattered in 
comparison with those of later 
date. At Pola, our first 
halting-place after leaving 
Trieste, there is a fine amphi- 
theatre facing the harbour, 
and near by the ruins of a 
Greek temple ; further south, 
at Zara, two tall Corinthian 
columns still stand erect in 
the piazza; but it is not till 
one enters the precincts of 
Diocletian’s palace at Spalato 
that one’s imagination wakes 


to the reality of the Roman J. Bushby. 
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IN SPALATO 


occupation. Those massive four-square walls, which rose at 
the bidding of the war-worn Emperor and sheltered him during 
the last eight or nine years of his life, testify as no other building 
left standing in Dalmatia testifies to the greatness that was 
Rome's. To-day a thousand or more of the inhabitants of 
Spalato have their shops and houses within the vast quadrangle, 
so that only an occasional glimpse of the south facade is visible 
from the front; but on 
the north the Porta 
Aurea, whence Diocletian was 
wont to issue on his way to 
‘Salona the Golden,” is un 
touched by time or modern 
encroachments, and remains a 
noble example of Roman 
masonry. On either side of 
the peristyle of the palace are 
the Baptistery and the Duomo, 
ancient temples of Esculapius 
and Jupiter, the latter still 
bearing traces of its origin 
in the bas-reliefs of hunting 
scenes on the walls. One is 
inclined to resent the addition 
of Gothic side chapels and a 
Romanesque pulpit, though 
beautiful in themselves to this 
grand old Pagan edifice, which 
puts one out of humour with 
medieval architecture until its 
spirit veritably hold of 
one at Trau. 


Passenger steamers seldom 


sea 
side 


takes 


call at Trau, but it is within 
easy driving distance of 
Spalato. The road, which 
winds picturesquely uphill 
and down, leads past olive 
groves and vineyards, with 
a considerable sprinkling of 
villas and_ prosaic - looking 


buildings for industrial pur- 
poses, such as cement works. 


So when we left our carriage 
on the further side of the 
bridge and entered the town 
on foot we seemed to step 
from the present into the 
past. The ancient gateway 
surmounted by the winged 
lion of Venice’ was like 


a magic portal beyond which 
time had stopped short 
at the fifteenth century. 
Copyright The houses lining the 


CATHEDRAL. 
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narrow, paved streets are miniature copies of the Venetian 
Gothic palaces Jalconies and doorways of carved stone, 
balustrades and escutcheons still clean-cut from the chisel, all 
remind one of the city of “the Serene Republic.” Perhaps 
the finest private dwelling in Trau 
is the Palazzo Cippico. Dating 
from 1457, it bears slight trace of the 
vicissitudes it must have undergone 
since one of its earliest possessors, 
Conatono Cippico, famous in war and 
peace, wrote his work on the Wars 
with the Turks, which was among 
the earliest volumes issued by the 
Venetian printing press. But the 
piazza of Trau owes its unique per- 
fection not to any single building, 
but to its effect as a whole, though 
this is principally due to the famous 
loggia and the cathedral which might 
well have inspired Ruskin’s enthu- 
siasm. It is the western doorway 
of the latter, whose symmetrical 
proportions and great beauty of detail 
are said to be unmatched in Goth 
art, which holds one literally spell- 
bound. On either side are natural- 
istic figures of Adam and Eve, 
raised on carved consoles about eight 
feet from the ground, and standing 
the one on a lion and the other ona 
lioness. This lion upon which Adam 
rests his foot is certainly the king of 
all sculptured beasts, and might 
challenge comparison with those of 
Assyria and Egypt. The interior of 
the Duomo is worthy of its entrance, the gem of its side 
chapels being dedicated to St. Giovanni Orsini, the first 
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Bishop of Trau. It is inlaid with coloured marbles, and 
surrounded by niches containing life-size figures of various 
saints besides that of the Virgin. But what specially 


appealed to me was the wide ornamental band of marble 
work in high relief which covers the wall beneath these 
figures. It consists of little cupids appearing between half- 
opened double doors, each with a torch, alight or extin- 
guished, in his hand. Legend tells that, the tomb of St 
Giovanni being violated by the Venetians on their taking the 
town in the year 1171, his arm, which was placed in a church 
at Venice, flew from thence through the air some three years 
later, and was found lying upon the altar containing his 
remains. 

The loggia has a new red-tiled roof, which rather detracts 
from its air of antiquity, but the period of its building is fixed 
by the great lion of Venice above the judgment-seat, which, 
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no longer a terror to evil-doers, awakens neither awe nor curiosity 
in the gaily-dressed peasants who sun themselves on the steps 
of the loggia or stand in knots in the market-place, making 
bright splashes of colour against the old stone walls. 


BOCCHE DI CATTARO FROM THE ROAD TO CETINJE. 


SOURCE OF THE RIVER BUNA. 
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We should have turned our backs on Trau with even greater 
regret but that we were now nearing Ragusa, the scene of many 
historic sieges, for whose possession Avars, Saracens, Turks 
and Venetians fought in turn, though it was left for Napoleon 
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Buonaparte to give the gallant little Republic its coup de grace. 
Earthquake and war have still left uneffaced some relics of 
Ragusa’s palmy days ; gems such as the Rector’s Palace, which, 
however, owe much to the setting given them by Nature. Up 
to this point the antiquities of Dalmatia had been our chief 
interest ; but from the time we reached Ragusa we became more 
and more alive to the picturesqueness of the coast-line and of the 
semi-Oriental tree and plant life of its shores. 

As we drove over the hill from Gravosa (the landing-place, 
nearly two miles away) down into Ragusa, we saw in the green 
hollow beneath, where the moat once lay, the slender shoots 
of almond and wild cherry breaking into pink and white sprays, 
and presently, within the Dominican cloisters, found all kinds 
of exotic flowers and shrubs in bloom. Even the ramparts 
had, in one or two places, been converted, where they widened, 
into garden plots by the Franciscan fathers. Beyond the town 
the low cliffs dipping down to the sea were fringed with rows of 
tall cypresses, mingled with oleander, olive and palm, and above 
them, bordering the coast - road, 
masses of grey-green aloes sprang 
from the rocks and shot their spiky 
blossoms high into the air. Then 
there is the island of Lacroma close 
by, which is covered with a luxuriant 
tangle of vegetation—myrtle and 
rosemary, almond and orange trees 
and woods of ilex—which, too, is worth 
visiting in the little local steamer if 
only for the sake of the view of 
Ragusa from the sea. It reminds one 
of a French fortified town of the 
Middle Ages, and must have shown a 
brave front to ancient artillery in 
the days when St. Blasius became 
its patron saint. The legend relating 
to his election to that position may 
be briefly told. 

It was early in the tenth century 
that Ragusa—her streets thronged 
with merchants, her nobles engaged 
in feasting and revelry—received a 
mystical revelation of impending 
danger from a priest, who came and 
related the following dream: “I 
dreamt,” he said, “that I was in 
the Church of St. Stephen, absorbed 
in my devotions, when a concourse 
of armed men _ suddenly entered 
the sacred building. In the midst of them I beheld an old 
man with a long grey beard, holding a staff in his 
hand. He beckoned me aside and told me he was St. 
Blasius, sent from Heaven to guard the city, and how he 
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had already repulsed the Venetians many times with the aid 
of a band of celestial soldiers. He even described how the enemy 
had tried to scale the walls by using the mooring-chains of their 
vessels, and then he bade me warn the people of Ragusa that 
they must now see to their defences and rely no longer 
on heavenly intervention.” The Senate at first turned 
a deaf ear to the priest, but finally, impressed by his insistence, 
roused the townspeople and manned the walls, with the result 
that the Venetians, who shortly afterwards put in an appear- 
ance, were successfully repelled. The skull of St. Blasius, set 
in a casket of antique goldwork ornamented with enamel 
miniatures and pearls, is one of the most precious objects in 
the cathedral treasury, which is, by the way, the richest in 
Dalmatia, and guarded with the strictest care. The cathedral 
itself is comparatively modern, but in the cathedral 
square stands an early fifteenth century statue of Orlando, 
the hero whose fabled deeds of valour are said to have 
saved Ragusa from Moslem 
rule. 

It would take a much 
greater space than that at my 
disposal to fully describe the 
sights and surroundings of 
Ragusa. I must therefore 
pass on to the last stage of 
our journey, which led us 
through the Bocche di Cattaro 
into the bosom of “ the green 
[llyrian inills.” This winding 
armlet of the Adriatic has 
often been compared to a 
Norwegian fjord ; but it misses 
the bleak, inexorable aspect 
of those sheer precipices which 
make one feel more than 
usually ephemeral, and the 
ancient forts and monasteries 
on the shores of this land- 
locked water are marked by 
creepers and shrubs. Till now 
the long serrated line of snow- 
flecked mountains had worn 
an inhospitable air, lying 
remotely beyond the narrow 
strip of verdure by the sea. 
Their limestone flanks, scantily 
veiled with a thin drapery of 
green, drew their chief beauty 
from the lights and shadows 
thrown on them by passing 
clouds. But here the snowy 
summits—shaped like the huge 
sepulchral barrows of some 
Titan race—-showed a less 
abrupt transition from culti- 
vation to sterility. Straggling 
patches of grass, and olives 
fantastically bent, climbed far 
up their sides, and purple iris 
peeped from rocky crevices, 
all aided in their precarious 
struggle for existence by a rainfall peculiar to the Bocche. 
Of all my memory pictures of Dalmatia, none is more 
vivid and unforgetable than those which ‘met our eyes 
during our last morning walk at Cattaro, when we ventured 
within gunshot of the fort above the town and looked down 
on the clustered houses bathed in sunshine and the still 
blue waters of the bay. 
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God’s own profound 

Was above me and round me the mountains, 

And under, the sea. 

And within me my heart to bear witness 

What was and shall be. 
As we sailed away from Cattaro and left these fair and 
historic scenes behind us, I lay back in my deck-chair and tried 
to review my impressions of Dalmatia. One is apt to bring 
away a confused recollection of churches, palaces and inhabitants 
from an excursion of this sort, and to delay the effort of mental 
digestion till the sharp outlines of memory are hopelessly 
blurred ; and of the Dalmatian provinces it may be said that 
it is more difficult to summarise their leading features and 
characteristics than is the case with many countries of far wider 
extent. A variety of civilisations superimposed themselves 
on this narrow strip of sea-board—Greek, Roman, Byzantine ; 
medizval and modern buildings stand side by side ; the Grecian 
temple abuts on the Roman hippodrome, the Byzantine basilica 
on the Venetian loggia, the Renaissance palace on the modern 
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Senate-house. And not only this. The population shows as 
great a variety of types as the architecture. Women in embroi- 
dered bodices, with snowy veils and filigree ornaments in their 
hair, stalwart peasants in full Turkish trousers drawn in by 
voluminous crimson sashes, and wearing all manner of headgear, 
from the flat round scarlet cap with a tassel of black silk to the 
Turkish fez—these spread their stalls and sell their country 
produce in the market-places, while in the throng of passers-by 
may be seen Austrians in uniform, Franciscans and Dominicans 
in the picturesque garbs of their orders, and the less-attractively 
attired figures of German and English tourists. And then, 
never lost to sight and never to be forgotten, the mountains, 
hills and valleys, with their strange geological formations, the 
barren heights contrasting with the luxuriant vegetation at 
their feet ; the strange subterranean rivers emerging suddenly 
from under walls of rock; and, stranger and more beautiful 
than all, the purple shadows and silver lights that fall on those 
long limestone ridges, trans- 
forming them with heavenly 
alchemy. C. H. W 


CHELERIAC. 


“SROM the kitchen point 
4 of view the difference 
between celery and 
celeriac is simple 
enough. We eat the stalk of 


celery; we eat the root of 
celeriac. Technically the latter 
is known as “ turnip -rooted 
celery’’—a clumsy term for 


it is “‘harder’’ than celery, 
“hard” being used in the 
agricultural rather than in the 
gastronomic sense, It is strange 
that we neglect its cultivation, 
which is simple enough; any 
intelligent gardener who has 
got over the traditional preju- 
dices of his tribe can produce it 
quite successfully, but it is as 
well, to begin with, to cultivate 
one of the many Continental 
varieties. They succeed better. 

One of the great points of 
celeriac—and it has many—is 
that it keeps for a good six 
months after being full grown. 
At present we import most ot it 
from abroad, but there is no 
reason therefor, except  indo- 
lence, apathy and _ ignorance 
We might just as well grow it 
ourselves, and it is extremely 
toothsome when properly pre 
pared. The ordinary and con- 
ventional greengrocer will tell 
you that “there is no demand 
for it,’ but there ought to be, 
because it is so good, so whole- 
some and so much more easily 
digestible than the ordinary 
stringy stalks which we munch 
with cheese and complacency as soon as the cold weather sets in. 
The best sorts to grow are undoubtedly the Paris Ameliore, the 
Gross Frankfurter, the Erfurth and the Prague Giant. They are 
all reliable, easy to cultivate and succulent to eat. 

The simplest method of preparation is to cook the roots 
thoroughly after peeling them and slicing them into convenient 
lumps; the water in which they are boiled should be slightly 
salted, and they should be cooked until well blanched. Weak 
stock is even better than water. They are then ready to be served 
with almost any good, simple sauce, such as Hollondaise or Génevoise. 
Melted butter, of course without flour—plain beurre fondue—is not 
to be despised, and an Italian sauce also comes into the picture 
very well. 

As a salad the celeriac is excellent. If you order celery salad 
at a foreign restaurant it is ninety-nine chances in a hundred that 
you will be served with celeriac salad, which is excellent and most 
appetising. Boil the roots in good stock. When cold slice them 
in even slices and drain. Pour over them a mixture of salt, pepper, 
mustard and oil and vinegar (in proportions of three of the former 
to one of the latter), and toss up thoroughly. Garnish, if you so 
desire, with sliced gherkins, radishes or even olives, but these last 
must be French, not Italian or Spanish. If used as a mere vege- 
table the following German recipe is useful: ‘Clean the roots 
thoroughly, and boil in sufficient water until quite tender. Brown 
a couple of ounces of butter and two tablespoonfuls of flour in a 
saucepan ; add a pint of the water in which the celeriac was boiled 
and half a pint of strong stock. Boil up and flavour with a squeeze 
of lemon and pepper and salt to taste. Then peel the celeriac, 
cut it into slices less than half an inch thick and boil it up once in 
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the sauce, to which add the yolk of a beaten-up egg just before 
serving.’ Celeriac soup is a good, wholesome and—to most cooks 
an entire novelty It is as simple as it is good Dissolve an ounce 


of butter in a good-sized saucepan, add thereto one onion in slices, 
one potato, also in slice two pints of milk, six peppercorns, two 
previously boiled and sliced roots of celeriac, pepper and salt to 
taste, a pinch of mace immer for an hour and a-quarter, 
then strain through a sieve, add half an ounce of butter, and 
erve very hot indeed with fried croutons of bread 
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These are merely indications of the many ways in which celeriac 
may be used. It can be as well prepared @ l’Espagnole, au jus, or 
with cream, and the ingenious and genuinely interested cook (would 
there were more of them!) will find it a useful and dependable 
adjunct that can be adapted in a dozen different ways, each and 
every one of which will be novel and appetising. We are all too 
conservative in our vegetables. We want to get away from tradition 
and ancient custom. The cult of celeriac is one of the ways out 
of this conventional rut. FRANK SCHLOESSER. 


“THE GENTYLL [A 


I. have chosen for the jay Sir David Lyndesay’s 


phrase ; but the most perfect characterisation 
is that of a fourteenth century writer ‘ Gentyl, 
jolyf so the jay.”’ Seen among his favourite 


woods, his behaviour varies with the time of 
year but tis 
dress is always 
that of a gentle 
man. In spring 
when domesti 
duties are to be 
performed, there 
Is no creature 
more quiet and 
hiding. He or 
shi slips olt the 
nest at the 
approach ol oa 
Stranver as 
silently as the 
owl floats 
through the dark 
air, and though 
the home be 
larue it ms so 
unningly placed 
is to be difficult 
to find. rhe 
place to seek for 
it is the very 


middle ol a 
thicket that 1s 
almost impet 


vious. But when 
family cares are 
not pressing and 
the need of con 
cealment not so 
great, the jay 
freely deserves 
thi term ad- 
dressed to his 
tribe garrulu 

There is not a 
noisier bird in 
the woodlands, 
and that perhaps 
is the reason 
why in homeliet 
times he was 
led the jay 

daw, in contra 
distinction to his 
more striking 
ousin the jack 
daw. Like othe 
members of the 
crow family, the 
jay makes a 
most delightful 
pet, espec ially if 
taken young and 
brought up by 


hand. He is 1. Brook. IN THE HEART 


naturally a bold 

and hardy bird, and a very miscellaneous feeder. Like his cousins 
he will eat earthworms, though he is not very fond of them. 
Che jay is never to be found following the plough as the rooks and 
gulls do in many parts of England, or like the magpies in the 
higher lands of Auvergne. He looks much more at home when 
in autumn he rummages at the roots of the beech trees and the 
oak trees, squabbling with the pheasants, wood-pigeons and 
squirrels for his share of the woodland plunder. At that season 
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the jays go about in little flocks, probably consisting of the two 
old birds and their families, and very pretty they look as they 
come suddenly into sight round the corner of a tall hedge or 
wood, with their bright colours glittering in the sunlight. In 
talking of their food, it 1s impossible to ignore some of 
their most 
glaring offences. 
Fond as we are 
of the beautiful 
talkative jay, it 
is impossible to 
exonerate him 
from the crime 
of egg-stealing. 
Keepers for this 
reason have long 
had him on their 
black-list, but it 
is doubtful if the 
jay does much 
harm to the eggs 
of game - birds. 
He is not himself 
a good fighter, 
and certainly 
would be no 
match for a 
cock pheasant ; 
while the 
paternal part- 
ridge has 
courage enough 
to compensate 
for any lack of 
size. Literally 
spea king, the 
jay flies at 
smallergame and 
unmercifully 
robs the nests of 
thrushes, black- 
birds and other 
singing-birds, for 
which reason he 
deserves the 
thinning down 
that is occasion- 
ally applied to 
him. There is 
no danger of 
extermination, 
for the jay 
flourishes where 
some of his 
brethren 
languish. It 
cannot be 
wholly the fault 
of the collector, 
for example, 
that the red- 
legged jackdaw, 
as the chough is 
called by those 
who remember 
him as a familiar sight, has diminished almost to the point 
of disappearing altogether. Modern conditions cannot 
be suitable; and there is some reason for making a 
similar observation about the magpie. The latter bird, of 
course, comes under a great deal of persecution of one kind 
and another, and he has such little sense about making his 
nest that he generally chooses a most conspicuous and easily 
accessible site, so that he exposes himself and his family to 
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constant peril; but this can- 
not altogether account for his 
diminishing numbers. Even 
where protection is afforded, 
the magpie does not breed with 
the freedom that must have 
characterised him at one time. 
It is different with the jay. 
This bird must be classed with 
the nations that have a very 
satisfactory birth-rate. If jays 
were left to themselves, they 
would soon inundate the 
country, but there is a time 
of year when they seem to 
lose the capacity for taking 
care of themselves. Shooting 
jays is usually not so easy as 
it looks, because the bird, 
naturally so shy and wary, 
becomes doubly so when he 
realises that there is someone 
out for his blood. At the 
breeding season, however, or 
just before it, when courtship is 
the most serious business, the 
jay seems to lose a great deal 
of his artfulness, and hence 
the cruel practice that has 
arisen In many quarters of 
thinning this bird down at a 
time of the year when protec- 
tion is afforded to all other 
species. The jay, though 
breeding freely in’ England, 
has been found to migrate in 
large numbers. Herr Gatke in 
1882 reported that “‘ thousands 
on thousands like a continuous 
stream were seen at Heligo- 
land.” Its range in Great 
Britain is a very wide one. 
Although most common in the South, it occurs with such 
frequency in Yorkshire as to be distinguished by several pet 
names. In the North and West Ridings it is called “ Jenny 
Jay” or “ Jinny Jaw,” at Scarcroft it is named “ Blue Jay,” 
in parts of Cleveland it is called ‘“ Blue-wing,” and in 
Sedbergh “ Jay Piet.” No wonder it has a place in the folk- 
lore of Yorkshire. Mr. T. H. Nelson, in his historical account 
of the birds of that county, gives the following example: “ In 
some remote Cleveland dales it is thought by the country 
folk to be advisable to make the best terms possible in any 
dispute should the cry of the Jay be heard after sunset, 
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which period is deemed to be 
synchronic with ‘after the 
first cry of the Owl.’ An old 
dalesman is reported to have 
remarked to a friend of the 
writer: ‘ Ah’ve heeard t’ owld 
folk say, when Ah war a lad, 
that when t’ Raven and t’ 
Jay call after t’ Ullot’s 
abroad, them tweea be hod- 
ding crack wi’ t’. restless 
deead.”’ Ornithological books 
tell us that in Scotland and 
the North of England the jay 
is fairly common; but the 
experience of the writer does 
not confirm this statement. Of 
course, it would be unfair to 
generalise from the experience 
of a single individual ; but in 
a wide Border district the jay 
was never met by one who in 
early youth had a most enthu- 
siastic interest in all kinds of 
wild birds. Nevertheless, it 
seems to live and breed in 
adjacent neighbourhoods ; in- 
deed, it is reported by one 
writer on birds that “in 
Scotland jays are believed to 
be extending their Northern 
range in some districts, such 
as Inverness-shire; while in 
Ayrshire and Dumfriesshire 
their numbers have largely 
diminished.” That the bird at 
one time was familiar to the 
inhabitants of Scotland would 
appear to be evident from the 
fact that it is alluded to ina 
popular ballad ; but it never 
was as well known as the piet, 
the corbie and the sea’maw. The abundance of references to 
these birds in traditional songs that have been handed down 
from generation to generation show how familiar they must 
have been to the people of old. But whatever be its history, 
and, we may add, whatever be its offences against the Game 
Acts, the jay of the South of England remains one of the most 
cheery and fascinating of the woodland people. Its voice is 
harsh and insistent, its flight ungraceful and suggestive of 
feebleness ; but it proverbially wears the prettiest of feathers, 
and is a dashing, shy, cunning, wary creature that it is always 
a delight to see. 
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AYS Carew, writing of the Arundells of Trerice, ‘* Pre- 
cisely to rip up the whole pedigree were more tedious 
than behooveful"’; and he knew what he was talking 
about, having taken a wife of that family. But if, not 
content with those of Trerice, one should seek to trace 

out and disentangle all the Arundells of Lanherne, of Tolverne, 
of Wardour; of Menadarva, Trengwainton, Carminow, Lan 
hadron, Trevithic; then indeed he would find himself committed 
to a task which learned heralds have been forced to give up in 
despair. “It is certainly an ancient and noble family, and also 
( ’ wrote Camden, after essaying his hand. More 
ovel is, with so beautiful a name of their own, they deserved 

they had a talent for living in beautifully-named houses and 
marrying with beautifully-named wives: for example, an Eva 
de Rupe (or de la Roche) of Tremodret in Duloe, or an Annora 
Lambourne of Perranzabuloe. ‘ Arundell of Menadarva cometh 
of an Arundell of Trerice who married with Pendarves and 
St. Aubyn "—the researcher in the Arundell pedigree wanders 
like Ferdinand on Prospero’s Island, mazed and lost but led 
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forward by delicate voices. ‘Their own name was almost 
certainly of French or Norman origin. ‘“ They are some 
times,” says Camden, “called in Latin De Hirundine, and 
appositely enough in my mind, for a swallow in French is 
Arundel (Hirondelle).” As early as in Henry II.’s reign we 
find swallows on their escutcheon—* Sable, six hirondelles 
argent; three, two and one”: and the antiquary quotes from the 
“ Philippeis ” of Philip Brito (le Breton), composed about 1230, 
some verses describing an encounter between an Arundeil and 
one William de Barr: 


Vidit Hirundela velocior alite quae dat 
Hoc agnomen ei, fert cujus in aegide signum, 
Se rapit agminibus mediis. 


We need only concern ourselves here with the Arundells of 
Lanherne and the Arundells of Trerice, and may dismiss the 
former very briefly. These, undoubtedly, came over with the 
Conqueror, and obtained considerable grants of land in Dorset- 
shire and Staffordshire ; but they first appear in Cornwall, temp. 
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Henry II., when a John de Arundell married the heiress of 
Trembleth (the wolf’s house) in St. Ervan parish, and took for 
his crest the wolf which had been the proper arms of De Trembleth. 
His son, Sir Renfry de Arundell, married a (presumably) still 
wealthier heiress, Alice of Lanherne, in a neighbouring vale: and 
to Lanherne, deservedly celebrated in song as one of the loveliest 
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spots in Cornwall, the main stock transferred themselves. The 
country-side knew them, for their rank and riches, as “ the great 
Arundells,” and they paraded this distinction on their tombs in the 
church of St. Columb Major—magnorum sepulchra A rundeliorum. 
In later times the Trerice Arundells overtook and surpassed them 
in honours if not in wealth. But we must leave the magnates 
of Lanherne, whose romantic annals would fill many pages, 
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mentioning only that one of them was leader of the religious 
rising known in history as Arundell’s Rebellion (the family kept 
constant always to Rome and “the old profession ”’), and that 
their old house is to-day a Carmelite Nunnery, having been 
presented about a hundred years ago, by Lord Arundell of 
Wardour, to sixteen Sisters whom the l’rench revolutionary wars 
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had driven from France to Antwerp and from Antwerp to 
England. A wolf on the vane above the old roof still recalls 
the crest derived from De Trembleth. 

Some five miles (as the crow flies) south and a little west of 
Lanherne you come to another delightful vale, through which 
the stream of the Gannel winds down to empty itself into the 
Atlantic between the forsaken collegiate site of Crantock and the 
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olf links and villas of Newquay, that extremely modern watering 
place. In this valley, to use Carew’s words, “ ‘Trerice, anciently 
lreres, offereth you the view of his costly and commodious 
buildings.”” Were the Arundells of Trerice an offshoot of the 
Arundells of Lanherne Hals says that at one time they bore 
the arms of Lansladron (sable, three chevrons argent), but in 
time came to adopt the well-known coat with the six swallows. 
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Leland, too, will have it that “this Arundale giveth no part of 
the arms of the great Arundale of Lanheron (Lanherne). But 
he told me that he thought he cam of the Arundales in basse 
Normandy, that were lordes of Culy Castelle "—possibly Cuillé, 
between Rennes and Chateau-Goutier. This, to be sure, is no 
proof in itself that the families were distinct ; for,as Mr. Tregellas 
observes in his “Some Cornish Worthies,” perhaps all our 
Cornish Arundells came originally from ‘ Culy Castelle.” But 
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next let us hear Tonkin, who cannot imagine what Leland 
means by talking thus: 


The then owner of Trerice was Sir John Arundell, who could not 
tell him that his arms were different from Arundell’s of Lanhearne, since 
it is most certain that they constantly gave the same, viz., the six 
swallows, and that without any difference or distinction, as not being 
well agreed on which was the elder family of the two; only 


v 
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Arundell of Trerice, the better to declare of what house he was, did 
always quarter the arms of Trerice with his own. 

Tonkin goes on to quote a pedigree drawn up by Camden, who 
reconciles these difficulties by showing that the ancestor of 
Arundell of Lanherne (temp. William the Conqueror) left a widow 
who married the ancestor of Arundell of Trerice; that these 
husbands were brothers—I wonder the Church had not some- 
thing to say—and that the first husband was presumably the 
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elder brother, “ which is further confirmed, for that Arundell of 
Lanhearn had always the greater estate and made the greater 
figure in the county, whence they were called the Great A rundells, 
though this of Trerice was likewise very eminent.” We are 
here upon very thin ice, and had best agree with Carew (who 
having taken to wife Juliana of the house of Trerice, and given 
a daughter to an Arundell of Tolverne, may have learnt the 
wisdom of avoiding these family disputes) that ‘“ precisely to rip 
up the whole pedigree were more tedious than behooveful.” 

Carew contents himself with saying: “In Edward III.s 
reign Ralph Arundell matched with the heir of this (Trerice) 
house and name; since which time his issue hath there continued, 
and increased their livelihood 
by sundry like inheritors as 
St. John, Jew, Durant, Thurle- 
bear, etc.” The first of these 
descendants to make any 
show in history was a Sir 
John Arundell of Trerice, 
Knight and Sheriff of Corn- 
wall in the reign of 
!dward IV., who sent him 
on a fatal errand. It should 
be premised that beside Tre- 
rice Sir John had a fine house 
at Efford above Bude Sands; 
but, being warned by a “ wise 
woman ”’ that he should be slain 
on the sands, he had shunned 
Efford for some years and 
dwelt in his inland home. 

But, as the proverb saith, 
fata viam invenient; and, as 
experience teacheth, men’s curi- 
osity /ulo viam sternit; it hap 
pened that, what time the Earl of 


Oxford surprised St. Michael’s 4 | 
Mount by policy and kept the ; oe on 
same by a strong hand, this Sir . § 
John Arundell was sheriff of ‘a 
Cornwall; where through, upon . 

= 


duty of his office and command- 
ment from the Prince, he marched 
thither with fosse comitatus to ee 
besiege it ; and there, in a skir- 
mish on the sands which divide 
the Mount from the continent, he 
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Pendennis Castle, of which he was appointed Governor in 
succession to Sir Nicholas Slanning, slain at the siege of Bristol. 
He was then sixty-seven. At Pendennis in July, 1644, he 
harboured Queen Henrietta Maria on her flight into France 
before Essex’s army—‘ the most worne and weak pitifull creature 
in the world, the poor Queene shifting for one hour’s life longer.” 
Henrietta Maria passed on her way, andin February, 1646, came 
the Prince of Wales (afterwards Charles II.) with Fairfax at his 
heels. 

Charles escaped to Scilly on March 2nd. On the 17th 
Fairfax, pressing on, took up his quarters at Arwenack House, 
close under Pendennis, and next day summoned the garrison to 





























fulfilled the effect of the prophecy I 
with the loss of his life, and in ’ 7 
the said Mount’s Chapel lieth 
buried. 














We have next to note 
another Sir John Arundell, 





better known as * Jack of 











Tilbury,” a favourite of 
Henry VIII. and his Esquire 
of the Body. In 1523 this 
Sir John took captive, after 
a fight at sea, one Duncan 
Campbell, a notorious Scot- 
tish pirate, for which “ goody 
valiant and jeopardous enter- 
prise’ he was summoned to 
bring his prisoner to Court 
and receive the royal thanks 
by word of mouth. He re- 
tained the favour of Henry, 
and it was extended by Ed- 
ward VI., under whom we 
find him * Vice-Admiral of 
the King’s ships in the West 
Seas,” and by Queen Mary, 
who wrote to him to see that 
the Prince of Spain should 
be honourably entertained if 














he fortuned to land in Corn- > 7 
wall. “ Jack of Tilbury” 
married twice, begat many Copyright THE 


children, and died in his sixty- 

seventh year in 1561 (probably at Efford, for his tomb is in 
Stratton church, not far from there). He had amassed much 
wealth, and his successor—another John—rebuilt Trerice in 
1572-73, apparently on the site of the old mansion, as we infer 
from portions of very solid masonry which have been found 
beneath the soil and hard by the present house. This John 
married twice. His first wife, Katherine (a widow), bore 
him four daughters, of whom the eldest, Julien or Juliana, 
espoused Carew. By his second, Gertrude Dennys of Holcombe, 
he had two daughters and a son who, christened John in his turn 
like every other heir of Trerice, lived to succeed his father, to 
fight stoutly for the Koyal cause, and to become famous as * John 
for the King.” He earned this sobriquet by his defence of 
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surrender, demanding an answer within two hours. He got it, and 
in less time: 

COLONEL JOHN ARUNDEL TO SIR THOMAS FAIRFAX. 
SiR,—The Castle was committed to my Government by his Majesty, 
who by our Laws hath command of the Castles and Forts of this 
Kingdom ; and my age of seventy summons me hence shortly. Yet | 
shall desire no other testimony to follow my departure than my con 
science to God and loyalty to his Majesty, whereto I am bound by all 
the obligations of nature, duty, and oath. And having taken 
less than /wo minutes’ resolution, | resolve that | will here bury myself 
before I deliver up this Castle to such as fight against his Majesty, and 
that nothing you can threaten is formidable to me in respect of the loss 
of loyalty and conscience. Your servant, JOHN ARUNDEL! 

Of Treris« 





So the garrison held out for 
five months, refusing all 
summons, There was evena 
suggestion to blow up the 
castle and perish together in 
the ruins. but at length, alter 
many of the horses had been 
killed “ for beefe"’ and scarcely 
a day’s provision was left, they 
agreed to the honourable terms 
which the ever-chivalrous Fai 
fax yielded. On August 16th 
the tattered garrison marched 
out “with thei Horses, com 
pleat Arms and other 

u with flying 
Coiours, Trumpet ounding, 
Drums beating, Matches 
lighted at both ends, Bullets in 
their Mouths, and every Soldier 
Twelve charve ot Powder 


Equipages; 


with Bullets and match pro 
portionable.” ‘They kept thei 
swords, too; and no man wa 
ever to be forced to bear arms 
against the King Raglan, the 
last Royalist castle to tall, sur 
rendered two days later. 

John for-the-King's eldest 
son (duly christened John) had 
been killed at Plymouth in 
1643 charging at the head of 
a troop, and a second son, 
Ri hard, succeeded to Trerice. 
In time, too, after the Re 
toration, he succeeded to the 
Governorship of Pendennis, in 
the defence of which he had 
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served. He inherited an im- 
poverished estate; but King 
Charles created him Baron 
Arundell of Trerice (March 
23rd, 1664). He left a son 
(John, of course), and the pedi- 
wree thus continues and ends: 
John, 2 Baron Margaret, dau. 
and sole heir 
of Sir John 

Acland 
John, 3 Baron Jane, dau. of 
William Bean 
Bishop of 

| Liandaft 
John, 4 Baron Elizabeth, sister 
| of Thos.Went- 
| worth Earl of 

Strafford 
John, the fourth and last Lord 
Arundell of Trerice, died with- 
out issue in 1773, and Trerice 
passed to William Wentworth, 
his wife’s nephew. In 1775 
this William Wentworth de- 
vised the estate to his son 
I’rederick Thomas (afterwards 
Earl of Strafford) in_ strict 
settlement; and, in default of 
issue, to his daughter, Augusta 
Ann Kaye, in strict settlement ; 
and, in default of issue, to Sir 
Thomas Dyke Acland of Holni- 
cote, County Somerset, Bart. 
The Earl of Strafford and Mrs. 
Kaye both dying without issue, 
in 1802 Trerice devolved on 
Sir Thomas Dyke Acland of 
Killerton, Devon, and of 
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Holnicote, Somerset, whose grandson, 
Sir Charles Thomas Dyke Acland, 
now. owns it. Under the Aclands it 
has been occupied for three genera- 
tions by a family of old Cornish blood, 
by name Tremaine, and the present 
tenant, Mr. William Henry Tremaine, 
and Mrs. Tremaine are as deeply 
attached to the old house and as 
careful of its beauty as ever an 
Arundell was or could be. 

It stands well sheltered by trees, 
within a curve of the Gannel Valley, 
on a site of no very wide prospect, 
but pleasantly overlooking some four 
or five acres of its own orchard land. 
The old builders, we know, set less 
store upon view than upon the con- 
tiguity of good water ; and the Trerice 
water, flowing in a never-failing spring 
from a rock on the north of the fore- 
court, is of super-excellent purity. A 
motor-train from Newquay sets you 
down, in seven minutes, at the pretty 
streamside * halt” of Trewherry and 
Trerice, whence, passing an ancient 
mill, in another five minutes you 
arrive bya winding up-and-down road 
at the entrance gate. The forecourt, 
once used as a drill ground, has been 
turfed and converted into a_ neat 
garden, and a farm lane now cuts it 
off from the bowling green and old 
pleasure grounds on the slope above ; 
but a sample of the cobbles which 
once paved it may still be seen close 
beside the porch. The house itself 
of native elvan, beautifully coloured 
by time and weather—was built, like 
so many of its date, in the form of a 
capital E, to compliment Queen Eliza- 
beth, the entrance porch abutting mid- 
way between two wings. Unfortu- 
nately, the north wing no longer 
survives. It was so far decayed as to 
be dangerous; and while the owner, 
some fifty years ago, meditated taking 
it down carelully and rebuilding it, 
stone for stone, a great storm inter- 
vened and tere down the upper half 
of the wall. The granite finials and 
ornaments have been collected and 
stacked in a not ungraceful pile on the 
lawn. The hall window, a truly 
magnificent one of five hundred and 
seventy-six panes, fills almost all the 
space between the porchway and the 
south wing; and you note how 
precious its glass must have been, 
seeing how carefully the minutest 
breakage has been pieced together 
with lead. You note, also, the oak 
leaves and the rose carved in stone on 
either side of the porch, and the 
massive bolt of the great door. 

The surviving glories of the old 
house are two-—its hall and _ its 
drawing-room. The hall measures 
thirty-six feet by twenty-two feet, 
and twenty-four feet in height. It has 
a noble fireplace, surmounted by 
escutcheons and the date 1572, and its 
elaborately-moulded ceiling bears on 
three central medallions the initials 
J. A., K. A., M. A., of which the first 
two stand undoubtedly for John 
Arundell, who built the house, and 
for Katherine his wife; the last 
possibly for Margaret Arundell, his 
eldest sister. At the north end a 
minstrels’ gallery, carefully screened, 
extends the full width of the hall. 
The dining-table, twenty feet by four 
feet two inches, does not date back 
to the Arundells. It was constructed, 
within the hall, of oak grown on Sir 
Thomas Dyke Acland’s Somerset- 
shire estates. 

The drawing-room — thirty - two 
feet by twenty feet, and thirty feet 
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a well-kept {ruit garden and the orchard beyond, and would be a 
beautiful room indeed if the windows to right and left of the oriel 

-blocked up, with many more upstairs and down, to avoid the 
window tax—could be again opened out. They are now faced 
outwardly with slates, and if you go down to the garden and 
study the slates covering the window on the right, you will 
perceive a small hole with a dull smear around it. This smear 
has been caused by a goodly colony of bees, which for years have 
inhabited the enclosed window space. Many attempts have been 
made to hive them; three attempts in one long summer's day. 
But they will never suffer it, and although twelve gallons of 
honey have been taken from them at one time, the trouble of 
taking down the window protects them as a rule, and they live at 
peace. There is a superstition in Cornwall that the departure of 
bees from a house portends calamity; that they are friends of 
the family, and even jealous if any grave household news be 
withheld trom them. 





Besides these two rooms Trerice has many features 
of interest courteously shown to the visitor on enquiry 
the turret, for instance, with a spiral Stairway ; the once open 
ambulatory leading thereto, now walled in and serving as a dairy ; 
a buttery hatch and kitchen, low but ample; a secret passage 
leading to the orchard (supposed to have been a “ priest's 
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IO A WHITE FOXGLOPE. 
Whisper it in my eat 
How comes it, that among your gorgeous kin, 
You glimmer pale as moonlight, and as fair ? 
Old Rose and purple are their garments rare, 
3ut you alone in shining satin wear. 
Perfect without, ali glorious within— 
Tell me the secret, Sweet, and never fear ; 


Whisper it in my ear 


Whisper it in my ear,— 

The tale—that wondrous tale of dim delight. 

Say, were you wedded to a Moonbeam Fay, 

Art waiting for him now, by night, by day, 

Here, where the biook gleams silver all the way ? 

’Tis true! And he will come—maybe to-night, 

And you, in bridal garments clean and white 

Will greet him with a smile, or with a tear ? 

With rapturous words ?—Ah, stoop and _ tell 
me, Dear. 





Whisper it in my ear ! 
Copyright DRAWING-ROOM FIREPLACE. “CL.” Fay INCHFAWN 
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LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

HE casual reviewer is a little apt to describe any 
massive book on a large subject as monumental, but 
so large a word can rarely be used with so much 
justice as in describing Mr. C. J. Jackson’s illustrated 
History of English Plate. Not only is the author 

himself the owner of one of the best-known collections in this 
country, but the two great volumes he has produced represent 
the untiring research of a quarter of a century. They are not, 
however, his first excursion into the subject. In “ English 
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THE CROZIER AT NEW COLLEGE 


Goldsmiths and Their Marks’’ Mr. Jackson dealt with what 
inay be called the dry bones of the story. Until 1853, when 
Octavius Morgan published a book of plate marks, nothing 
had found its way into print except some papers in the records 
of the Society of Antiquaries. Since then there have been 
various books dealing more or less with limited sections of the 
subject, and we must not forget the publications of the late 
W. J. Cripps, who did more than anyone else to stimulate 
interest in the art of the silversmith. Until now, however, 
there has been no complete conspectus of the whole subject, 


and it is not too much to say that 
Mr. Jackson’s work is destined 
to become a classic. A word must 
first be said as to its arrangement. 
It is divided into three main 
parts. The first gives a chrono- 
logical survey of the development 
both in design and workmanship, 
from the native work in Britain 
and Ireland of so dim a period as 
1500 B.c. until the nineteenth 
century—a big stride. This section 
traces the influence on the artist of 
advancing civilisation, of wayward 
fashion and of the great revival 
of learning that brought the 
Renaissance. The second part 
is devoted to ecclesiastical plate, 
and the third to secular plate, with 
its varied objects of domestic, de- 
corative, ceremonial and official use. 

It may be suggested that the 
ideal method would have been to 
arrange the whole of the examples 
illustrated in one great chrono- 
logical series, but we think that 
Mr. Jackson’s method is certainly 
the wiser. While chronology is 
important, it is still more desirable 
to group the objects of the same 
character together. It would be 
irritating to the student of chalices 
to have to search for them in a dozen chapters. As the book 
is constructed, he has to look only in two places. All the objects 
illustrated appear either in the preliminary chronological series 
or in the chapter specifically devoted to each type, and the 
reader’s labours are much aided by an admirable system of 
cross references. So much for the scheme of the book. Its 
production is admirable. The most notable pieces are illustrated 
by seventy-six photogravure plates, and there are fifteen 
hundred other illustrations in the text, chiefly reproduced from 
photographs. Here it may be added that the pictures now 
reproduced, by Mr. Jackson’s courtesy, are in some cases (for 
reasons of space) reductions of those that appear in the book, 
and to that extent do not show with fullest justice the lavish 
way in which he presents his subject to the reader. 

Though the book is entitled largely The History of 
English Plate, it is for practical purposes chiefly the story of 
English silver, for of old gold plate there are surviving no more 
than about fifty pieces. The question of the permanence ot 
plate, whether of gold or silver, is closely intertwined with the 
facts of English history. The Civil Wars of the seventeenth 
century hurried an inconceivable amount of noble craftsman- 
ship into the melting-pot. It is generally supposed that the 
earlier tumult of the Reformation in the reign of Henry VIII. 
was respon- 
sible for the 
loss of most 
ot our ecclesi- 
astical sniver, 
but this is not 
the case. It 
was not until 
the Puritan 
outbursts of 
Kdward VI.’s 
reign that 
there came 
about the 
passion for 
destroving 
any object 
decorated 
with ‘ super- 
stitious ’’ em- 
blems. Even 
then, if the 
emblem could 
be cut off or 
defaced with- 
out damaging 
the practical 
uses of the 
vessel, there 
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THE READE SALT. SIR PETER GLEANE’S 
CUP, 1599. 


was a chance of its survival. The reign of Mary brought a 
short reprieve, but the hunt for “ superstition ’’ continued in 
Elizabeth’s reign with fresh orgies of destruction. 

An interesting example of the effect of political movements 
on silver-ware is to be found in the history of the finger-bowl. 
There seems little doubt that such bowls must have been made 
in silver very soon after the introduction of the fork in the 
reign of James 1., though doubtless only to a small extent. 
During the rebellion of the Commonwealth the output of silver 
objects was very small, but the fork became established firmly 
during the reign of Charles II. With this reform in table 
manners began the decline of the habit of washing the hands 
between the courses in the rose-water bowl which was borne 
round the table. The new use of individual finger-bowls at 
the end of the meal was broken during the reigns of the Georges 
by the treasonable toasts of the Jacobites, who by passing their 
glasses over them drank “ to the King over the water.’’ Hence 
finger-bowls were frowned on and fell into disuse. It is some- 
times thought that this movement was over a water-bottle, 
but such things found no place on the tables of a wine-drinking 
generation. 

Among the croziers illustrated by Mr. Jackson is the 
splendid example associated with William of Wykeham. and 
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AT ST. ANDREW'S, rHE KING’S LYNN 
NORWICH. CUP 


preserved at New College, Oxford. It is unlikely that anyone 
will be found to disagree with his dictum that it is incomparably 
the finest example of Gothic silver-work which has come down 
to us. Of silver-gilt, and six feet nine inches high, the wealth 
of tabernacle work and of images and crockets, all modelled 
with incredible richness, is heightened in effect by the enamelled 
panels which adorn the crook. It is impossible even to attempt 
the description of this miracle of craftsmanship, which, indeed, 
absorbs nearly five pages of Mr. Jackson’s text. A word may, 
however, be said as to the little kneeling figure on the platform 
which finishes the crook. There is no doubt that St. John the 
Baptist is here represented, and the little group supported above 
on a copper strip is equally certainly an Annunciation. Both 
these features, though they are not without a tender charm in 
their present position, seem to have been moved there from some 
other part of the crozier. The very word “ crozier”’ raises some 
interesting questions, with which Mr. Jackson deals in pleasantly 
incisive fashion. He supports the Kev. J. T. Fowler’s con- 
clusion that the word derives not from “ croix,” or cross, but 
from “ croce,” or crook. The Gothic revivalists made it almost 
a matter of faith that the cross derivation was correct, and 
proceeded, therefore, to describe an archbishop’s cross as a 
crozier. There seems no doubt, however, that they were wrong, 
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and that the term “ pastoral staff” is incorrect as a description 
of a bishop's croziet 

Mr. Jackson very wisely puts people right in one point ot 
nomenclature where error is the rule. He desires to abolish 
the term “ potato ring” in favour of “dish ring.”” These 
objects seem to have been associated with potatoes for no 
better reason than that they are a distinct product of Irish 
silversmiths, who were making them from about 1750 to 1820. 
The name doubtless dates from the time when the average 
Englishman thought no more of Ireland than that the inhabi- 
tants fed themselves exclusively upon potitoes. Moreover, 
these rings served as supports, not only for the wooden potato 
bowl, but for all dishes in succession from soup to the crowning 
mercy of whisky punch, and fulfilled the simple but useful 
office ot keeping hot dishes from injuring polished dinner-tables 
before the general use of table-cloths. There has always been a 
fine series of these distinctively Irish objects in the collection 
of the Marquess of Sligo at Westport, where this reviewer saw 
them a few vears ago, and three of them from the collection 
of the Earl of Altamont are figured by Mr. Jackson, one 
complete with its silver-mounted bog-oak potato bowl. 

Among the articles of domestic use which continue to be 
made in silver as freely as in old days are, of course, tea and 
coffee pots. Included in the illustrations now reproduced is 
that of the earliest silver teapot, dated 1670. It is so markedly 
of the shape that we are accustomed to associate with coffee, 
that the use attributed to it would be in doubt but for the fact 
that it is inscribed, ‘‘ This siluer tea:Pott,’’ and was given to the 
East India Company, which was at that time importing tea 
into England. Mr. Jackson in his book figures another pot, 
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A TEAPOT OF 1670. 


of 1681, like the first-named in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
which also belonged to “ John Company.” This he sets down 
as a coffee-pot. It differs, however, very little in design from 
the other except that the spout of the older one is attached to 
the body well above mid-height and at right angles to the handle, 
whereas in the example of 1681 the spout is in line with the handle. 
By 1682, however, as appears from an illustration in the 
book, the teapot had reached the more squat form which it 
commonly takes to-day. 

Notable among the salts illustrated is the elegant drum- 
shaped example known as the “ Reade,” made by the celebrated 
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Norwich goldsmith, Peter Peterson, in 1568. Of unusual shape 
is the State salt of the City of London, made as late as 1741, 
and perhaps, therefore, the latest standing salt made Mr. 
Jackson illustrates a great range of standing cups, from which 
we reproduce an interesting Jacobean example, obviously made 
for secular 
use, but now 
one of the 
Communion 
cups at dt. 
Andrew's, 
Norwich. 
There is an 
interes ting 
architectur a | 
flavour about 
the openwork 
obelisk that 
adorns the 
cover. Among 
the richest 
Klizabethan 
hanaps pre- 
sented to 
churches 1s 
that given 
by Sir Peter 
Gleane to 
another AN IRISH DISH RING. 
Norwich 

church, St. Peter Mancrott. Though it bears Biblical scenes em- 
bossed in high relief, it is difficult to believe that it was intended 
for actual use in communicating. Round the splendid Gothic 
cup belonging to the King’s Lynn Corporations, its silver-gilt 
adorned with enamel, some little controversy has raged. It 
has been suggested that its provenance is French, but there is 
no definite evidence in support of this, and we prefer to think 
with Mr. Jackson that it is the work of a fourteenth century 
Inglishman. Among tankards a pleasant example is one (of 
a pair) made in Dublin in 1680, and now belonging to the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company. The band of palm and acanthus 
leaves is particularly well modelled. The history of manners 
is well shown by the change of fashion in silver, and an interest- 
ing light is thrown on the grande dame of Henry VIII.’s reign 
by such objects as the scent flagon of about 1540 in cut crystal 
and silver-gilt, now illustrated. Of the many other smaller 
objects illustrated that served domestic uses, there is great 
charm of design in the spice box and cover of Elizabethan date, 
which shows a very competent use of the shell motz/. 

With Mr. Jackson’s observations on Paul Lamerie we find 
ourselves in active agreement. “ His earlier work displayed 
much better taste than his later productions, which are extrava- 
gantly rococo.” There seems no doubt that the influence of 
this great French silversmith, who worked in London for forty 
years, was on the whole evil. He represented a foreign element 
all too potent in disorganising the artistic attitude of his con- 
temporaries, and helped to dethrone the restrained sense of 
form and the love of reticent decoration which are the chief 
claims of English silver to our admiration. Despite the fact 
that objects from the hand of Lamerie are most earnestly sought 
by the collector, regardless of the incongruous and extravagant 
ornament in which he so often delighted, one is inclined to accept 
in a general way Leigh Hunt’s condemnation, “the jumble 
called rococo is in general detestable. A parrot seems to have 
invented the word, and the thing is worthy of his tawdriness 
and incoherence.” 

But we must take leave of a book that both in its contents 
and the manner of their presentment is a model history of a 
great branch of English applied art. 

“An Illustrated History of English Plate, Ecclesiastical and Secular,” by 

Charles James Jackson, F.S.A. Intwovolumes. (Country Lire Library.) 





MODERN SCIENCE AND THE CLEVERNESS OF ANIMALS. 
Animal Intelligence : Experimental Studies, by Edward L. Thorndike. 
(Macmillan.) 
IN this book Mr. Thorndike deals a fatal blow at what may be called the 
anecdotic method of dealing with animal intelligence. That method was very 
fully described in a book published some years ago by Mr. G. J. Romanes, 
and is quoted in this book only as “ an admirable illustration of an attitude of 
investigation which this research will, I hope, render impossible for any scientist 
in the future.” In another passage Mr. Thorndike claims that he has given 
le coup de graéce to the theory that animals reason. To illustrate his point of view 
we may take the most flagrant kind of story which is occasionally sent to the 
papers. We have in mind one that secured publication in a contemporary 
two or three years ago. It was written by a doctor and attested to by what 
seemed to be the cream of the intelligent people of the neighbourhood, including 
two other doctors, several clergymen and University graduates. It was to the 
effect that a certain dog, having formed an intense friendship for another, 
when its companion was accidentally killed committed suicide by drowning. 
All this was elaborately set forth; and yet the story could be demolished by 
a single breath. The essence of suicide lies in the thought of the person who 
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commits it, so that under no circumstances whatever could any body of men, 
scientific or otherwise, be able to assert dogmatically that an animal whose 
language they could not interpret was committing suicide. All that they ought 
to record in this case was that a dog rushed into the water and was drowned. 
This is a very flagrant instance ; but it is not more astonishing than many 
others that used to be freely printed. Mr. Thorndike, a young American student 
of science, will have none of them. He is the first writer we have met who 
has had the shrewdness to see that there is more to be learned from studying 
the apparent stupidities of animals than their claims to intelligence. For 
example, if a dog finds its way home over a distance of a hundred miles or more, 
the fact is recorded as very wonderful. But for one dog that is able to solve a 
problem of this kind there are thousands that fail to do so. Many have not the 
home instinct, or possess it only toa very slight degree, so that instead of making 
a resolute attempt to cross country, they will either stay in their new abode 
or lounge from one place to another. The interesting cases, however, are of 
those dogs that have sufficient love of home to make an attempt to cross country 
and fail to achieve their purpose. If the reasons of their non-success could be 
found out and clearly stated, the whole problem would become clearer. Our 
author’s plan was experimental in character, and designed to test the ingenuity 
of animals in the way of finding out how to escape from a box with a very simple 
fastening. The point he established clearly was that no creature except man 
is able to sit down and think out a plan of escape. The discoveries seemed 
in every case to have been made by accident. Cats, as a rule, were much wilder 
than dogs when placed in this confinement, and they would not lose much of 
their wildness from the fact that care was taken that they should be hungry 
when under observation. They had then two incentives to get out—the natural 
desires for liberty and food. What happened was that they scrambled round 
until they accidentally liberated themselves. It was a long time before they 
understood the exact act—the touching of a knob, for instance—that secured 
their freedom, and so the experiment had to be tried again and again till they 
began to associate a certain act with the opening of the door. On the question, 
“Do animals imitate ?”’ our author writes a very thoughtful and suggestive 
essay. It is impossible to deny the existence of some faculty of imitation. The 
parrot that learns to say “ Polly,” or ‘*‘ How do you do ?”’ must have imitated 
the voice of its teacher, and the acquisition of other bird songs by, say, a bull- 
finch or a starling must be due to imitation. After a reference to this point, Mr. 
Thorndike says that we must regard this “ as a specialization removed from the 
general course of mental development.” The general idea that birds learn 
deportment from imitating their mothers could not be upheld. The brood of 
chickens hatched in an incubator will get on just as well as a brood hatched out 
by a hen, although the latter is one of the best of mothers. Thus imitation 
plays a very small part in the development of chickens. The curious case of 
sheep is touched upon, but not very satisfactorily. Our author says: ‘* Some 
sheep were being driven on board ship one at a time. In the course of their 
progress they had to jump over a hurdle. On this being removed before all 
had passed it, the next sheep was seen to jump as if to get over a hurdle, and so 
on for five or six, apparently sure evidence that they imitated the action, each 
of the one in front.” This occurrence is, of course, very familiar to all who have 
ever had anything to do with sheep; and Carlyle in a famous passage likens 
the populace to a flock of them, each one following the example of the neighbour 
who had gone before. It has been suggested that the reason for the sheep jump- 
ing is that in its original wild state the natural enemy of the sheep was the 
serpent, and that its jumping was to avoid its clutch. If this be so, and it does 
not seem at all an improbable explanation, it renders Mr. Thorndike’s theorisa 

tion unnecessary, although it does not nullify his conelusion that “ these 
limited acts may be the primitive, sporadic beginnings of the general imitative 
faculty which we find in man.”’ In that sentence will be found the germ of the 
thought which has been elaborately worked out in the volume. In the last 
chapters the author shows how “ the primitive, sporadic beginnings” in animals 
grow in man to all that we mean by the word intellect. He says the intellect 
of an infant, six months to a year old, is exactly what it is to the lower animals, 
and the human faculty of reasoning only begins to dawn a little after that age. 
This is a theory of the mind that corresponds with the physical evolution. The 
offspring of man seems to pass through all the stages from protoplasm to Hamlet 
that are believed to have marked the evolutionary process in terrestrial history, 
and the mental growth seems to correspond with it closely. 


THE SHADOW, 
The Shadow of Love, by Marcelle Tinayre. (John Lane: The Bodley 
Head.) 
IT is not the shadow of love which rests over this excellent translation of a novel 
which deserves the word exquisite. It is a shadow that seems sometimes, to 
the student, to rest over all modern Irench literature more darkly as time goes 
on. In the better books it is the shadow of disease, of death, of things wavering 
out of their natural path, of a delicate and refined morbidity ; in the worse, it 
is the shadow of a desolation the darker because it is so completely unrealised 
as such. Jean is a consumptive ; Denise is a girl of saintly character, brought 
up to unusual independence and knowledge of life by her father, an Atheist and 
thinker. Jean comes to their house among the mountains in the hope of a cure 
He loves Denise. When he is a dying man she yields to him, out of pity. Jean 
dies, and the child of Denise, born to the horror and despair of both herself and 
her father, dies at birth. The whole story is obsessed with sex. It is the one 
pre-occupation. For the rest, disease, violation, death, helplessness and sad- 
ness, the acquiescence of animals, the impartiality of an unconscious indiffer- 
ence which would be astounded if it were asked for a meaning, a lesson, a moral 
or a reason—these things make up this French story. They are enwrapped in 
exquisite descriptions, in tender sympathy, in accurate physical details, in 
beautiful scenes. Its only law is the law of hygiene, and the shadow upon it, 
if it is the shadow of love at all, is the shadow thrown by a thing that is departing 
even from the perceptions of the mind that writes. The effect is repulsive. 
MR. BURGIN ABROAD. 

A Lady of Spain, by G. B. Burgin. (Hutchinson and Co.) 

THERE is a great deal of conversation in this attractive book—perhaps a little 
too much. Everyone says brilliant things quite easily, and, indeed, Mr. Burgin 
is so aware of the humorous side of things himself that he is unable to resist 
putting it even into the mouths of the stupid man of his party. If Dicky Sand- 
gate really talked as Mr. Burgin says he did, his stupidity was not of a kind 
that need have made Mrs. Jim hesitate to marry him tor a moment. But then 
Mrs. Jim was in love with Pamphilon, and Pamphilon was first in love with 
a past and then with Miss De Lisle ; and the wonderful double-faced tempestuous 
little Spanish lady herself was in love with Pamphilon for some time, and Miss 
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De Lisle was not in love with anyone till Pamphilon nearly died by the hand 
of the Spanish lady’s lover, and in a very convenient delirium explained that 
he would be nursed by none but Miss De Lisle. They were all travelling in 
Spain, where things happen that cannot happen in England; and of such a 
hilarious, inconsequent, delightful, impossible party travelling in such stormy, 
medieval and romantic surroundings, Mr. Burgin has made just such a hilarious, 
inconsequent, delightful, and impossible book as was to be expected of him 


“IN THE GARDEN. 


THE CROCUSES OF AUTUMN. 
NLIKE most of the other bulbous plants that gladden 
our hearts in the early months of the year, the genus 
Crocus contains a number of species that give us 
their curious, balloon-shaped blossoms during the 
shortening and ofttimes dull days of autumn. 
How far the general association of the Crocus with the spring 
months is responsible for the autumn-flowering kinds receiving 
such scant consideration as they do from the average gardener 
is difficult to say ; but I think it is to some extent responsible. 
Or can it be that our artistic tastes have been dulled by the 
floral pageant of summer and that these little gems of autumn 
possess no charms for the multitude of garden - lovers ? 
Although not suitable for every locality and position, some at 
least of them could, with a little trouble, be induced to flower 
well, if not very freely, in the majority of gardens. There is 
no doubt they appreciate soil of rather light yet rich texture, 
and perfect drainage is essential. For this reason they are 
charming little plants for forming colonies in nooks in the rock 
garden or for planting in sunny spots towards the front of the 
shrubbery where the corms can be left undisturbed year after 
year. 

These autumn-flowering Crocuses are, I find, so often 
confused with the Colchicums and Sternbergias—similar plants 
in appearance, but with a botanical difference—that it is 
necessary to state here that true Crocuses are meant. 

As early in August as the corms can be obtained they ought 
to be planted, and it is best, for most purposes, to form irregular 
colonies of one kind, the size of these depending largely on the 
surroundings and the space available. Six inches apart is a 
good distance for the corms, and shallow planting only must 
be adopted. Much of the non-flowering of spring as well as of 
autumn Crocuses is due to too deep planting, a disappointment 
for which the nurseryman is too often wrongly blamed. An 
inch thickness of soil over the corms of autumn Crocuses Is 
ample, though in very sandy or loose soil an extra half an inch 
is allowable. 

Probably the best-known of the autumn kinds, 
although by no means the easiest to establish, is the Saffron 
Crocus (Crocus sativus), a plant that was at one time grown 
largely in the Saffron Walden district of Essex for the 
dye it yielded. Thijs was secured from the dried orange 
scarlet stigmas of the flower, and the growing of this species for 
the purpose named is, I believe, still an industry, though probably 
a dying one, in some parts of the Continent. The blossoms are 
of rather large size, purplish lilac in colour and feathered with 
violet. It does not flower at all well until thoroughly established. 
The prettiest and easiest of all to grow is, I think, the one known 
as speciosus. This is a strong, comparatively tall-growing plant, 
and never looks so charming as when planted in grass, or in the 
rock garden, or bordering an old pathway, where its large blue 
flowers make a welcome change from the yellow that predomi- 
nates in our gardens in autumn. Zonatus is a rather delicate- 
looking flower of rose lilac hue, with an orange yellow zone of 
spots on the inner surface of the segments. It is essentially 
a flower for a sunny, sheltered nook in the rock garden, where 
boisterous winds cannot so easily sully its refined beauty, 
although the plant itself is hardy enough in the open. Once 
established, it is not likely to be lost, as it increases rapidly. 
Of somewhat similar colour, but having rather larger flowers, 
is longiflorus (or odorus, as it is sometimes known). Like 
zonatus, it is a Crocus for the sheltered rock garden nook 
although I have seen it flowering moderately well in more 
exposed situations. Asturicus is a charming Crocus, and one 
that does well in many gardens, its delightful, though somewhat 
variable flowers providing a delicate mist-like patch of pale or 
purplish mauve in the autumn garden. In pulchellus we have 
a Crocus of quiet yet, in some ways, distinct beauty, the 
white anthers imparting a striking note to the pale lavender 
of the petaloid segments. Iridiflorus or byzantinus has a 
unique appearance, inasmuch as the flowers resemble those of 
a small Iris, the three inner segments being small, pale lilac in 
colour and pointed, while the large outer segments are of deeper 
hues and fall over much the same as the “ falls ” of an Iris. 

In addition to the above there are a number of species and 
varieties, many of them very beautiful indeed, that flower in 
the autumn ; but at present they are expensive, and only plants 
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lor the specialist. Those mentioned are reasonable in price 
and can be bought from most good-class dealers in hardy 
bulbs F. W. H. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


fue Wosurn Fie_tp EXPERIMENTS 

ETAILS of the experimental work that is being carried out 

by Dr. Voelcker on behalf of the Royal Agricultural 

Society of England at the Woburn Experimental 

Station have from time to time been made public, yet 

there are many agriculturists, and not a few members 

of the society, who have little, if any, knowledge of the 

work. On the occasion of the annual visit of members on Friday 
last, there were many present who had not previously seen the 
experiments, and to these at least the results obtained came as a 
great surpris It is not our intention now to dwell upon those 
experiments which have been conducted for a number of years, 
and the results of which, as already stated, have previously been 
made public, but rather to deal with results that have been obtained 


at comparatively recent dates rhe most important of these is, 
undoubtedly, the change that has been brought about in wheat 
by the use of lime and magnesia at the pot-culture station. In 


common with Dr. Voelcker, we are not enamoured of this method 
of growing crops tor experime ntal purposes, inasmuch as it is an 
artificial method and different in many respects from the ordinary 
conditions the farmer would have to contend with. On the 
other hand, there is no denying the fact that the plants are absolutely 
under control, and so far as the results can be applied to ordinary 
farming, they must be regarded as valuable. 

Briefly, the results obtained by the use of magnesia and lime 
in the cultivation of wheat are that the root system and character 
of the grain are entirely altered by an excess of one over the other. 
Thus, as soon as the magnesia in the soil exceeds the lime, the root 
system is more branched and, what is more important, the grain is 
much harder and contains about 1 per cent. more nitrogen than wheat 
grown in the ordinary way. The same change in the grain is brought 
about by an excess of lime over the magnesia. If this experiment 
can be carried to a practical conclusion under ordinary conditions 
of farming, it will clear up much of the mystery that has surrounded 
the vexed question of hard versus soft grained wheat. All the 
varicties that have been tried up to the present respond similarly 
to the treatment. Samples of the hard or, as the miller terms it, 
“ strong ’’ wheat were valued by an independent valuer, who was 
not in any way conversant with the experiments, at 2s. per quarter 
more than wheat of the same variety grown in the ordinary way. 
The excess of magnesia over lime in the soil, however, ought not to 


exceed 1 per cent.—a less excess is preferable—as when it exceeds 
this growth is checked, and the larger the excess of magnesia the 
weaker the crop. The experiment is as yet in its infancy, but 


sufficient has been learned to lead the authorities to believe that 
the soil constituents have more 
to do with the hardness or 
otherwise of the grain than the 
difference in varieties. 

Another experiment at the 
pot-culture station is being 
conducted with a view to 
ascertaining what change takes 
place in the soil when it is 
heated to varying degrees. 
This is really an extension of 
the Rothamsted experiments, 
which have been conducted 
for some years. Hitherto the 
benefit accruing from heating 
soil to 8odeg. centigrade has 
been attributed to the de- 
struction of harmful bacteria 
that were present, which pre- 
vented the nitrifying bacteria 
from carrying out their work. 
fhe results obtainedat 
Woburn indicate that, apart 
from the question of bacteria, 
some change takes place in 
the soil itself when subjected 
to heat, rendering it more 
fertile. The ordinary Woburn 
soil and black soil from the 
Lincolnshire fens have both 
been subjected to the tests. 
Soil heated to 30deg. centi- 
grade gave better results than 
unheated soil. In other pots 
the soil was heated to S8odeg. 
centigrade, and here the re- 
sults were better still. To 
carry the experiment a stage 
further, other pots, with their 
soil, were boiled intact, the 
soil thus being heated to 
1oodeg. centigrade, and here 
the crops of both wheat and 
barley were very much better 
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than in any of the preceding trials. Soil boiled in canvas bags instead 
of the pots, so that any injurious substance present would be 
deleted, gave practically the same results, and it is therefore only 
reasonable to assume that the soil itself, independently of the 
bacteria it contains, undergoes some change that is beneficial to 
plant-life. Sour, black soil from Lincolnshire, which refused to 
grow wheat at all, even when treated with lime, was brought into 
a fertile condition by heating it to 1oodeg. centigrade and then 
adding lime ; heating or liming alone in this instance was of little 
use, yet the two in conjunction so changed the character of the soil 
as to enable it to grow good crops. 

The field experiments of most interest at the moment are 
those relating to green manuring and liming the soil. Inthe Woburn 
soil, which is light, sandy loam overlying green-sand, the best 
crops of wheat or barley have always been obtained from green 
manuring where mustard has been ploughed in, tares regulariy 
yielding smaller crops. This, as many of our readers are aware, 
is quite contrary to general experience, and the only explanation 
given is that, owing to the light character of the soil, sufficient 
moisture is not retained to bring out the full amount of nitrogen 
present in the tares. In other words, owing to the difference in 
their construction, tares render the soil more porous than mustard. 
rhis has been partly proved at the pot-culture station, where it 
was found that the ordinary soil manured with tares required 
two inches more rain per annum than that treated with mustard ; 
but when this extra amount of water was supplied, the tare-manured 
soil gave the best results. Thus, on heavy, retentive land tares 
might reasonably be expected to prove the best green manure of 
the two. Hitherto the green crops have been ploughed in; but 
experiments are now being conducted where they have been fed 
on the land by sheep, and it will be interesting and useful to know 
whether the results will be the same. 

The experiments relating to adding lime to the soil aie now 
fairly well known, and it will suffice if we mention here that in every 
instance where lime has been added to the Woburn soil, which is 
naturally deficient in lime, crops are decidedly the better for it. 


WAITER ANIMALS AT THE ZOO 


HE big animals at the Zoological Gardens that have 
apparently had the best time of it during the unparalleled 
heat and sunshine of July are those with amphibious or 

aquatic habits, such as seals, sea lions, Polar bears, and the hippo- 
potamus. The last-mentioned animal has been of course, thoroughly 
in its element, for, hot as has been the month just past, it cannot 
have been a patch on what may be experienced on some of the 
rivers and pools of Central and Western Africa, in which the hippo- 
potamus makes ‘ts home, and where it seems to thoroughly appreciate 
the steaming atmosphere. It must not, however, be supposed 
that hippopotamuses must have intensely hot weather, for at one 
time they inhabited the valleys of the Thames and other English 
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rivers as far north as York- 
shire ; and although it is pro- 
bable that the climate was 
then milder in winter than is 
the case now, it was almost 
certainly not tropicai, as is 
practically demonstrated by 
the fact that antlers and bones 
of reindeer occur in the sam: 
gravels and clays as_ those 
containing remains of the 
hippopotamus. 

And what applies in the 
case of the hippopotamus is 
probably paralleled, mutatis 
mutandis, in that of the Polar 
bear. For this animal is cer- 
tainly descended from species 
which inhabited temperate 
climes, whence it was _pro- 
bably driven by the stress of 
competition to tap a previously 
untouched food supply among 
the ice-fields of the Far North. 
Ergo, there is no reason why 
it should not revert in some 
degree to the ways and habits 
of its aocestors when living in 
the apparently  uncongenial 
atmosphere of an_ English 
summer of the present type. 
The Polar bears would, how- 
ever, undoubtedly have had a 
bad time of it if they had 
been in their own antiquated 
quarters during the present 
summer ; and the Society is to 
be congratulated on the manner 
in which their new habitation 
has been planned and constructed, so that, apart from icebergs 
and an increased temperature, they are living under con- 
ditions approximating in some degree to those to which they are 
accustomed. 

The animals that really need our pity are the land carnivora, 
some of which are still confined to quarters scarcely more commo- 
dious than dog-kennels, although, in the case of the lions and tigers, 
which can now pass the day-time in the open air, much has been 
already done to improve matters. As was stated in an able article 
in The Times of July 26th, the Council of the Zoological Society is 
quite prepared to adopt an open-air treatment of the animals in 
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«92° IN THE SHADE.” 


their gardens similar to that inaugurated with such conspicuous 
success by Mr. Carl Hagenbeck in his Tiergarten at Stellingen, 
near Hamburg. Two things are, however, absolutely essential 
before such a new departure can be taken in hand in a befitting 
manner, and it is not the least good trying to do things by halves. 
These are space and money. And if the public desire to see their 
favourite Zoo placed on a thoroughly up-to-date and satisfactory 
footing, they, in turn, must be prepared to make some 
sacrifices in the form of a freer contribution te the funds of the 
Society than is made at present, and the concession of a slice 
of the Regent’s Park for the purposes of the menagerie. R. L. 


ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HUTCHINSON AND BERNARD DARWIN. 


Gotr Courses Fep sy THE HIGHLAND RAILWAy. 

ROBABLY the Highland Railway, to speak thus compendiously of 
those by whose management and brains its trains are made to go, 
does not realise what a big potential asset it has in the many golf 
courses only waiting for a little development along the coast of 
Sutherlandshire. This is not to sav that it has not many another 
course in waiting elsewhere. For the moment let these suffice 

for a text to a sermon—Tain, Dornoch, Golspie, Brora. Now it is evident 
that the golfer is being harried, by sheer force of numbers, out of some of his 
old favourite resorts further South, such as St. Andrews and North Berwick, 
and would only too gladly go to these more remote and less crowded links if 
he could get there at a reasonable cost and could be sure of tolerable accommo- 
dation when he arrived. It would be well worth the while of the Highland 
Railway to try to accommodate and encourage this desire of the golfer for a 
northward pilgrimage, and there are two ways in which this might be accom- 
plished—by the building of hotels and by the cheapening of the railway service, 

Wuat THE NorRTHERN Raitway Companies Suoutp Do, 

The Highland Railway, it has to be admitted, has special difficulties of 
its own to contend with. It has a season at which all its resources are taxed 
to the utmost to cope with its passenger traffic, and there are other seasons 
at which there is very little doing over most of its length. But this convey- 
ance of golfers to the North is not an affair which concerns the Highland line 
only, but is also the business of those North-going lines in England which are 
Its feeders, such as the Great Northern, the London and North Western and 
the Midland. It does not seem impossible that these should co-operate with 
the Highland in aiding to develop the golfing possibilities which would repay 
them well by the attraction of passengers. At Brora there is glorious natural 
material for a golf course. There is already a very good course in being, but 
the accommodation is scanty and of the simplest. Dornoch has its excellent 
hotels. It could do with more. The same mav be said, with greater emphasis, 
of Tain, and the accommodation at Golspie is still in a very modest stage of 
development. 

Tuirp-cLass “* SLEEPERS.” 

The second means of encouragement which the railway companies might 
adopt is in the form of a cheaper provision for its passengers on the night journey. 
Conceivably it might eventually be well worth their while to give some comfort 
to their third-class passengers by night. For a slight extra payment above 
the third-class return fare, it might not be impossible for them to provide the 
opportunity for an undisturbed “ lie down ” during the length of a night journey. 
It is not to be expected that they should give anything like the conveniences 
the bed and bedding, provided in return for the fare for “‘ a sleeper” in addition 
to the first-class fare. But they might be able to ensure the third-class passenger 


sufficient room to lie down at length, giving him a cushion for his head and 
immunity against disturbance during the night from ticket-collectors and from 
incoming passengers. This is really the essential that would make all the 
difference—the possibility of lying down at length and the immunity from 
disturbance. If the railway companies could grant this, they would remove 
a great deterrent at present existing to the undertaking of these lone night 
journeys by people who do not care to pay the nine sovereigns or more which 
the first-class return ticket from London, with 
It is possible that it might not pay the companies immediately to provide this 


* sleepers" each way, costs. 


accommodation, but in the end it might be to their great advantage by encour 

aging a larger passenger traffic, while increased goods traffic must inevitably 

follow, to the furthest northern points of their systems. Incidentally, if it 

counts for anything, they would be doing a philanthropic work. H.G. H 
BoGry IN THE BLAcKk Forest. 

Bogey has this vear risen to heights of glory never before attained After 
being ignored for years, he has had something like an official recognition from 
the Rules of Golf Committee, and many earnest though tiresome persons have 
grown warm in discussing whether he should be regarded as a medal or a match 
Now, last of all, he has for the first time been made the arbiter of a championship. 
The championship of the Black Forest was, so I read, decided by a Bogey com 
petition. The winner was but a few holes down—I forget the precise number 
but the second man was nineteen down and the third twenty, the others, it may 
be presumed, returning comparatively poor cards. It may also be presumed 
that in the Black Forest they have not got any very strict rule as to a player 
being scratch at all his clubs betore being allowed to compete for the champion 
ship. It seems clear that no man can properly be a champion if he is beaten, 
and therefore the Colonel himself, who alone was unbeaten, should most certainly 
have been declared the champion. A Bogey would be a most appropriate 
champion for a place so ominous and ghostly-sounding as the Black Forest. 

Tue Irish REPRESENTATIVE. 

I cannot help being rather sorry that Michael Moran did not win the tie in 
the Irish Section of the Professional Golfers’ Association and so qualify for the 
News of the World Tournament. This is, perhaps, rather ungenerous to Pope, 
an Englishman, by the way, who deserves great credit for winning; but we see 
so little of Moran over here, and he is so good and attractive a player, that we 
like to see as much as we possibly can He is almost beyond doubt 
the besc professional that Ireland has yet produced His putting in the open 
championship at Sandwich was for the most part wonderfully good, as it nearly 
always is, and in one or two of his rounds the number of occasions on which he 
put his ball from a bunker on to the green and holed the ensuing putt was a thing 
to marvel at. He got into too many bunkers, however, and that process of 
recovering cannot go on for ever. Not that Moran is, as a rule, an inaccurate 
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LORD ANCASTER 
Lord Ancaster is depicted studying his putt in an attitude of the strictest 
orthodoxy and the most rapt attention, which speaks well alike for his prospect 
of holing it and his enthusiasm for the game, He is, in fact, a keen golfer, and 
has lately interested himself in a new course, which promises to be a very good 


one, at Luffenham He is likewise a keen shot and fond of hunting; while, to 
turn to the more serious affairs of life, he was, as Lord Willoughby de Eresby, 
it one time Member for Horncastle. He has also served his country as Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Lincolnshire Imperial Yeomanry B.D 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


THE RESTORATION OF ST. ANTHONY-IN-THE-FELLS 


To tue Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
Sik, - I have received a good many letters with regard to the restoration of 
St. Anthony-in-the- Fell While I do not in any way recede from my position 


or line of criticism, will you allow me to express my sincere regret that the para- 
graphs which appeared in Country Lire, commenting on my article, should have 
been misconstrued into a personal attack on Mr. John Curwen, the architect ? 
\s far as my own article was concerned, | can fairly say that I had not Mr. Curwen 
in mind, because when I wrote the article J did not know who the architect was 
\ critic, writing to the Church Family Newspaper on the subject, asked me 
severely why I could not have waited, and suggested that it was not fair to 
criticise unfinished work But that was just the point! I thought that by 
writing instantly | might possibly produce sufficient local interest to bring it 
ihout that the work should continue to be unfinished If one sees destruction 
which one regrets going on, it is useless to wait until all is over. One mav con- 
ceivably stay the devastating hand; but not all the king’s horses nor all the king’s 
men can put the poor old church back again as it was! The writers of the 
paragraphs in Country Lire suffered, I have no doubt, as I did, from the feeling 
of helpless rage at seeing a curious and interesting thing destroyed by a committee 
of more or k irresponsible people If only “ restorers’ would build some- 
thing new, side bv side with the old, instead of spending money on removing 
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LORD ANCASTER 


the old and replacing it! Whatever the care may be that may be taken at 
St. Anthonv’s, the eye will hardly be able, when all is done, to rest on a single 
old surface within or without the church. But I do honestly regret that affairs 
have taken so personal a turn. I know that Mr. Curwen is highly regarded in 
the North of England and has many friends ; I know, too, that he has given the 
question of the restoration of this church anxious and tender care. I do not 
doubt that he and I agree on the main principles of restoration, and it must be 
fairly said that the additions he has made to the church, while I frankly deplore 
them, are in excellent and sympathetic taste in themselves. One of the committee 
has just written to me asking me to subscribe to the restoration, and he says 
cheerfully, at the end of his letter, ‘“* All worth preserving will be retained.” 
rhere is the crux: Who is to decide what is worth preserving? The com- 
mittee, in my opinion, have swept away many things which are well worth 
preserving, and the drastic nature of their scheme is not disguised. They, in 
fact, are guided by a fixed standard of ecclesiastical taste, while I am guided by 
the desire to preserve at all costs the continuity of history and the real develop- 
ment of Church tradition as expressed in the structure and ornaments of the 
church. I believe St. Anthony’s to have been one of the very few churches in 
England—if, indeed, there is another—which really presented an intact illustra 
tion, in a concrete form, of that strange and delicate mingling of social, intel- 
lectual and religious currents which have flowed together to create a national 
Church of singular comprehensiveness, and of the development of which, what 
ever our ecclesiastical bias, we have cause to be proud rather than ashamed.— 
Artuur C. Benson. 
{To tue Epiror or “ Country Lire.”; 

Sir,—Seeing that there has been a good deal of correspondence raised over the 
endeavour to preserve Cartmel Fell Church from total ruin, it would be best, 
surely, to clear the position by a statement of the following facts: To begin 
with, Mr. A. C. Benson, in his haste to draw public attention, necessarily wrote 
without sufficient information as to points of detail. His article in the Church 
Family Newspaper for July 7th speaks of “ poppy-heads and some bits of Jacobean 
panelling” which do not even exist; the square deai box seats of the Early 
Victorian Era, which have ne merit of any kind, he characterises as ‘“‘ Georgian 
pews with a little touch of style about them,” and is shocked because they have 
been “ torn to bits ” to make way for plain oak seats; he says that the “* monu- 
ments and a quaint, rudely-painted dialogue had been pulled off the walls,” 
whereas these wooden frames were most carefully taken down and will be refixed 
when their broken joints have been secured; ‘“‘ a couple of ugly annexes had 
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been built,” one being the vestry, whose talling walls have been restored, while 
the heating chamber is necessary and unobtrusive; and lastly, “ there is no 
reason why the floor should be relaid or levelled,” when, on the contrary, the damp 
state of the foundations made it imperative that the flags should be relaid, but 
the same incline is being preserved. The little old altar is not going to be thrown 
to one side, nor is the whole church to be made “ more like the waiting-room of 
a station.” Such are the misleading statements; but why do you refrain from 
quoting Mr. Benson’s truest statements in your leaderette for July 8th? ‘* When 
I saw it (the church) two years ago, it was damp and leaky and there were 
ominous cracks and settlements neither can it be disguised that the 
fabric is evidently in a tottering condition,” and again, “ the antiquity of the 
church is evidently recognised the restoration is being done con- 
scientiously and carefully—of that I am sure.” 

The fact is indisputable that the church was in the galloping stage of decay 
through damp. To remedy this we have (a) taken away the accumulations of 
earth from around the walls, (b) removed the damp earth from beneath the 
floors, (c) placed half-round gutters beneath the eaves, and (d) re-rough-casted 
the walls with pebbled cement. Further, we have removed the useless stove. 
I do honestly confess to my personal dislike for the hot-water pipes which are 
being put in, but what would you? The congregation have to walk for many 
miles in the rough fell weather to attend their church, and they ask for a dry, 
warm building. One other great alteration has been made. The church had 
originally an open oaken-timbered roof. In modern times a flat, plastered 
ceiling was put up, and, in order to support the joists, a stone casing was erected 
against portions of the east and west walls. We have removed the ceiling and 
we have taken down the casing on the north side of the 
chancel, discovering a quantity of loose fifteenth century stained glass, similar 
to that in the celebrated east window, and revealed two ancient small windows» 


revealed a fine roof; 


one above the other, with an oak floor joist between them, a discovery which 
clearly shows that at one time-there had been a tiny vestry in this north transept 
with a priests’ gallery above, and one which adds greatly to the interest and 
venerable character of the church. Further, on taking up the flags we discovered 
the foundations to the early chancel side wails, outside of which in the south 
transept we found an aumbry ; now, all this seems to prove that if the church 
was erected in 1504, as stated by document, the extensions must have been 
made within twenty-five or thirty years to fall within pre-Reformation times. 
I think that I have said sufficient to show that with much of what Mr. Benson 
says I am in full sympathy and accord, that no one who knows the facts can fail 
to agree that the very greatest care and thought is being exercised over the 
preservation, and, finally, that in consequence your leaderett: is most uncalled 
for.—Joun F. Curwen, F.R.1.B.A. and F.S.A, 

[We are indebted to Mr. Curwen for giving so many interesting tacts, but 
our readers will note that when he says certain parts of the discarded church 
furniture “‘ have no merit of any kind” he is only expressing an individual 
opinion, which is at variance with that of many trustworthy antiquaries. It 
is unimaginable that he couid have decreed the destruction of anything unless 


he saw no merit in it. But that settles nothing.—Ep.] 
“SWAT THE FLY!” 
[To tue Epiror or * Country Lire.” 
Sir,—The term, “‘ Swat the fly” is not new, except as an American term for 


killing the fly by hitting it. 
hit 
swat 


swatted ” in Derby- 
An 


Sixty years ago flies were “* 
was, and no doubt is, a common 
got “a from 
supplied the needful correction when he 
One of the duties 


shire, and to * swat” 
unruly child 


schoolmaster 


expression. 
” 


its mother, and my 


’o 


gave a faulty lad “ a good swattin 


of the butcher’s lad in summer-time was to “ swat”’ 
* bluebottles ”’ with a leather “ swatter” affixed to a 
handle. It was the ‘ blow-fly” which the lad was 
expected to “swat”; the other kind, the “ house- 
flv”? from the “ muck-middin,” was of no account to 
him. His particular business was to “ fetch” the 


” 


bluebottle “‘ a swat PHomas RATCLIFFE. 


WASPS AND UNHEALTHY ELM TREES 


[To tue Epriror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—On Sunday, the 30th ult., when visiting the new 
garden suburb at Squirrels Heath, Romford, I was 


somewhat surprised to find a number of the elm trees 
growing in the 
teeming with wasps. 


hedgerow alongside Balgores Lane 


For the purpose of laying a new 
sewer the road in question has recently been excavated 
depth, and this, in conjunction with 
dry the last 
weeks, brought trees very unhealthy 
condition. So far as be seen, and in one tree it 
was very pronounced, these unhealthy trees are exuding 


to a considerable 


the extremely hot and weather of few 


the 
could 


has into a 


a sort of sticky sap which attracts the wasps in large 
numbers, the forming good-sized 
many of the crevices of the rough bark. 


insects clusters in 


I remember 


seeing a similar instance some years ago in another 
part of Essex, a solitary tree of great age exuding this 
glutinous sap during its dying years. For several 
summers, and until death overtook it, this tree was 
the rendezvous of, one would imagine, all the wasps 
in the neighbourhood. It would be _ interesting if 
any of your readers could throw any light on the 
matter, as no doubt such an occurrence has been noticed in other parts of 
the country.—F. W. H. 
AN UNUSUALLY LATE LOCH TAY SALMON: HOW IT WAS 
KILLED ON A TROUT ROD 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.”} 
S1r,—Not during the orthodox months of January, February or March was it that 


I killed my first salmon, but as late in the season as July. I was fishing for trout at 
the time. 
make successful fly-fishing possible. 
on one rod and a small blue phantom on the other, and requested my boatman 
to pull westwards from Ardtalnaig Pier, at which point we had commenced 
fly-fishing earlier in the day. I had just finished paying out line on the shore 
rod, to which the natural lure was attached, when the top suddenly wobbled 
vigorously, the stone on the line toppled over into the bottom of the boat and the 


The evening was a calm and warm one ; no breeze, in fact, remained to 
Accordingly, I put a natural spinning bait 
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reel simultaneously sang out its glorious song. In a second the rod was in my 
For several 
moments he continued to take out line, while the rod bent bravely to its unaccus- 
tomed weight. 


hands, and I was aware that a fish of no ordinary size was on. 
And now I emphasised the facts to myself that the latter was 
only a light, whole-cane one, that though I had nearly a hundred yards of line, 
it was but a very fine trout-line, and that, moreover, the flight and trace were 
also trout-fishing ones. So I made up my mind to take no liberties, and expected 
that, if the fish was a salmon and fast-hooked, the fight would be a long and 
exciting one. After appropriating a certain amount of line, my quarry consented 
to follow the boat, and little by little | managed to partly refill the reel, while 
my gillie kept us steadily under way. Then there was another significant screech 
another unwinding of line, and the fish jumped clear out of water 
the point of the rod and, joyfully, still felt the exquisite strain All doubt was 
now at an end as to identity. I guessed his weight at 
eighteen pounds, and I believed him to be fairly fast-hooked. After his last 


tactics I again economised line. Then anon he asked for more, when, of course, 


I lowered 


The fish was a salmon. 


and 


and 


nearer 


he got it. And thus the game went on with alternations of 
* boring,” until I 
now by putting 
to the boat. 
as I gazed upon his shadowy form silhouetted in the water. 
the 
There was 


‘ jiggering ”’ 


him, now by humouring him 


dared, to 


gradually persuaded 
all the strain I and 
Then, a second time, I had a view of his splendid proportions 
But 
finish, 


on come nearer 
the crucial 
time in salmon-fishing, as in horse-racing, is usually at and 


present experience was to be no exception to the rule 


my 
a good 
sized trout landing-net aboard, which, however, my eye told me it would be 
risky to use for such a weighty fish. There for I 
salmon or trout. 


generally 
However, 
life I 

rhe 
After one final short rush he was on his 
I had played him up and down the loch for an hour and a-quarter, till 
he was nearly lifeless. 


was also a gaff, 
chance of heavy 

He had the “clip” in 
had shown him how to do so, though, and I knew he had a quick eye 


fish was by this time getting exhausted. 


carry one where there is a 


my henchman was a novice. never used his 


side, 


At last I had him alongside and broadside on with the 


gunwale. ‘‘ Now, Duncan,” I said, at this juncture, “ into him, and mind 
you make no mistake.” “ I’ve missed him!” exclaimed Duncan, as the gaff 
came back “ clean,”’ and simultaneously the light rod broke at the bottom 
of the second joint. But Salmo Salar, Esq., was still attached to the line, 
and now I played him with my hands on the latter. There was hardly a kick 
in him. ‘* Now again, Duncan,” I ordered, as I again had the fish parallel 


with and close to the gunwale. the 
“clip” home like an old hand, 
first Loch Tay salmon. 
turned the scale at sixteen pounds. He proved to be, moreover, the only 
killed from Loch Tay that eventful 


with our evening’s sport as we bore him home in triumph under the shadow 


And at the second attempt Duncan got 
and it returned with the 
A cock fish he was, fresh run, and he 


huge gleaming 


form of my 


salmon July, and well pleased were we 


ot mighty Ben Lawers to our comfortable angling quarters in the clachan of 
Ardeonaig.—C, J]. H. Casse.s. 
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FIRE, 
To I It 
As an article, together with photographs of Dawpool, Thurstaston, appeared 
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Six, 
a short time ago in your paper, it occurred to me that the enctosed photograph 
taken by July 22nd might On 
Friday, July 2ist, Thurstaston Common was swept by fire, following 


myself in Dawpool grounds on interest you 


ind on the 


day the fire crossed the road and broke out on the Dawpool estate, consuming 





GROUNDS, 


JULY 


DAW POOL 21st 


IN 
the heather and a portion of the fir trees, and reached within fifty yards of the 
house. It was a pitiable sight to see the insect-life and rabbits trying to escape 
the advancing flames, and still more so the nightjars hovering over their young 
in the dense smoke, many of them perishing rather than forsake their offspring 


by flving into the pure air.—W. GERALD BARKER 
YOUNG CUCKOOS AND THEIR FOOD 
To tue Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 


Sir,—It is well known that the female cuckoo always deposits her egg in the nest 
of other birds, especially selecting that of the water-wagtail, hedge-sparrow, 
yellow-hammer ard robin. But I 
being brought up in a thrushes’ nest. 
North Devon, and perhaps thirty years since a meadow-lark was similarly 
Evidently the young of the cuckoo have conveniently adaptable 
They accept flies and insects from water-wagtails, yellow-hammers 


have only lately heard of a young cuckoo 


This occurred two seasons since here in 


favoured. 
digestions. 
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und then develop an abnormal taste of the kind; and as a consequence all] their 
kith and kin pay the sacrifice vicariously and are nailed to keepers’ barns instead 
if being allowed to do their natural good work in keeping down vermin. My 


ind = only uppliec« gardener, who looks after the poultry, has discovered a culprit hitherto quite 


parent would nly unsu pected by me as a devourer of young chickens This is (or was, for he 
they themselve ive paid the penalty of his crimes) a big white Aylesbury drake. The gardener, 
subject ouk o his horror, saw this bige-billed thing swallow, before his eyes, three young 

been made ) chickens, lately from the egg He swallowed them whole, and probably alive, 


irden 
oo had 


owner had 


the old bird 

t, calling and evidently 

prin o take wing 

but wa ght im the 

and ended 

interest 

yung cuckoos le 

»en ma 

y with migrant as water-wagtail 

robin ‘ | have no data to go upon, but 

possibly they might do so from habits of early 
a ciation with those bird A.M. E, 
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yraphing greater blacl 
il ) f June ind 
ad in watching them teeding 
r newly-hatched young The bird in No.1 
nest had two hatched and one egg billed She 
returned to them trom time to time, feeding 
them with what looked = like iliva; there 
was nothing of a lid nature in it This 
bird was alway lone it mate encouraging 
her from a distant rocl No. 2 had two young 
birds a day or olde | ose of the first 
one Both the o birds were looking after FEEDING THE NEWLY-HATCHED BROOD 
their young at the mme tine The mal 
wouid approach bis nest warily, watching my tent, which was blowing about in the and throve on them. I was abroad, or he should have swallowed no more. 
wind, but when he had got used to it he mounted the rock seen on the right of As it was, the gardener appears to have rebuked him, but with no avail, for 
the picture and remained standing there on guard. His being there seemed to within a day or two several more young chickens disappeared, without any other 
give the other bird confidence, for she came shortly after and with very little apparent mode of exit from the world than the drake’s “ long red lane.” The 
hesitation joined her mate She stood by him on the rock for a few minutes, gardener then took the law into his own hands and performed the execution 
and then stepped down into the nest, as the little birds cried for her when thev which ought to have been done sooner. I understand that post-mortem examina- 
saw her coming. She brought back two lumps of food from her crop, ard held tion and other evidence bring the number of the drake’s victims up to either 
them in her bill, which yo in see is slightly open, so that the chicks could seven or eight. There is one fate which is obscure. The executioner gave the 
peck at them. When she thought they had had enough she swallowed the food criminal decent burial, which is more than he deserved. I should have thought 
again, and left the nest, to return shortly afterwards with a root of sea-thrift that Aylesbury drake stuffed with poussins would have been a dish for Brillat 
for them to play with \ sittle later she agam returned to her nest, this time Savarin. But is not this a singular study in criminology, and may it not give 
giving them a whole fish, in the same way, to peck at The little ones were very a hint to others who rear, or try to, ducks and chickens in company that they 
may have within their gates an enemy, 
hitherto unsuspected, of the domestic peace 
of the poultry-yard? It is well to be fore- 
warned.—Horace G. Hutrcuinson. 


A HORSE’S MEMORY. 

[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—A few years ago a young private in the 
Army was allotted a fierce horse blessed with 
a notoriously bad temper, an animal that 
no one could manage. After weeks of patience 
and kindness he succeeded in gaining its 
confidence and love, and the creature became 
so tractable that he could do anything with 
it. When he was promoted he was, to his 
regret, parted from the horse. Some _ three 
vears later, when at Aldershot, he was 
astonished to see a horse break out of the 
ranks and gallop up to him, neighing joyfully 
and thrusting its soft mouth into his hand, 
It was his old friend of former days, who 
at some distance had recognised his beloved 
master and was demonstrating his delight at 
seeing him again.—G. WELBURN 


A CURIOUS INCIDENT. 
[To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire. 
Sir,—I wonder if the following story. showing 


the cleverness or luck, or both, of a horse, 
would interest your readers? ' sent the 
brougham up to Chathill Station to bring 
down a visitor The coachman had occasion 
to leave the horse in order to sign for a 
parcel. The horse ran away and arrived 
home quite safely and without a scratch on 
the carriage, a distance of over three miles. 
STRONGER MEAT Fortunately the brake was on; the reins were 
tied to the brake handle. The turn out of Chat- 
and appeared to thoroughly enjoy their dinner. It was an unusual hill Station yard is a difficult ene, and the road the whole way has many twists 
oth the old birds to be so close to their nest at the same time. They andturns. There is a verv difficult corner at the entrance to Beadnell and another 
st attentive couple, and never left the nest, or the rocks close to it, between Beadnell and the Vicarage. The entrarce gate to the drive is most 
for longer than they could help.—Mary G. S. Best. awkward: very few motorists can come in for the first time without backing. 
The horse came up the drive and stopped at the front door as usual for a few 
THE DRAKE THAT ATE THE CHICKENS. minutes to allow the visitors to get out and then went round another most 
lo tne Epiror or “ Country Lire.’ difficult corner and stopped at the coach-house. It was seen by several people 
in CountTRY Lire reference to strange things that occasionallv on the way, but thev thought the coachman was driving from inside, because 
eating young pheasants and young chickens, and kestrels and owls now the night was so stormy and wet.—E. M. A. 








